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The Present Aspect of the Thames Embankment 
Works. 


URIOUS and diversi- 
fied now is the aspect 


Thames Embank- 
ment scheme. The 
reports of the engi- 
neer of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, which 
we often chronicle, though they 
state the exact measurement and 

approximate cost of the work 
executed, give no idea of the appearance pre- 
sented at the various stages of progress. 
Here we have a length of the granite river 
wall, with the sewer and subway in the rear 
of it, completed up to the parapet, and the 
temporary walls of piles and caissons, that 
kept the water out whilst it was in course of 
execution, removed; at another spot we may see 
a part just commenced, with all its ramifications 
of pile-driving, concrete staging, and steam- 
engine pumping; a little farther on a network 
of scaffoldings, surmounted by steam travelling 
cranes and windlass hoists, high up in the air, 
lifting and moving huge granite blocks, pro- 
claims the approach to completion attained in 
another length. Here, again, is a piece not 
touched ; there, another being prepared for by the 
preliminary formation of a wall of piles and 
caissons, with which to shut out the waters. 
Here, carts are busily uncarting loads of brick- 
bats and clay, brought from Soho-square ; here, 
the Hirundo, Goole, is unloading granite. 
Here is a posse of men making concrete, and 
casting it down from a great height, to conso- 
lidate it ; there, is a diver about to descend into 
the waters, to execute some subaqueous task; 
here and there are steam pile-driving and steam 
pile-cutting engines, steam pumping-engines, 
steam cranes, and steam hoists; and moored 
against the works is a floating raft, with a crane 
upon it. Depdts of bricks; stabling for horses ; 
smithies; sheds for oiling mud-boots; piles of 
very large iron wedges; piles of iron caissons, 
some broken, some whole ; centres for the tunnel 
sewer; acres of timber network, in balk, for 
staying, propping, and strutting, are further 
prominent objects in the scene. Curious bits of 
old London are laid bare, here and there, by the 
old wharf side, and familiar features in other places 
are being buried up. The dimpled tideway, now 
rising, now ebbing, runs rapidly by all, whilst the 
numerous floating piers and scores of small 
craft seem to sob audibly and visibly as the 
ripples are swollen by the frequent passing to 
and fro of steamboats. The ever-moving, ever- 
changing scene is made still more quick by the 
preparations to form the proposed railway 
beneath the roadway of the embankment; and, 
again, by the bridges and scaffolding enclosing 
others, spanning the river at right angles with 
it, all peopled. Now darts a train across the 
river from the Charing Cross station; now the 
eye considers itself reposing when distracted 
only by the swift procession of vehicles on the 
old bridges. Here we see the shabby front 
elevations of dingy warehouses and wharfingers’ 
Offices ; here the ugly back views of more pre- 
tentious places, such as the huge Charing Cross 
terminus ; and here the river fronts of handsome 
edifices, such as the Duke of Buccleuch’s man- 
sion at Whitehall : and, lower down, of Somerset 












House and the Temple. Here chaos seems +o 
reign with utter confusion for a court: there 
order has prevailed, and, out of the materials 
and men accumulated by chaos, has succeeded 
in advancing the great scheme. We are now 
looking only upon the work of the two contracts 
upon the north shore of the river. 

A marked instance of the rapid and unfore- 
seen growth of London is the occasion for an 
underground railway beneath this newest of the 
Queen’s highways. It is difficult to settle which 
is more curious, the overlooking of the desira- 
bility of this convenience at the first, or the 
elasticity of men’s minds in adapting it after the 
work was so far advanced without it. Had 
the project been considered in the first instance, 
an enormous expense would have been spared. 
As it is, thousands and thousands of cart-loads 
of soil thrown into the embankment will have to 
be dug out again to make this new communica- 
tion. It is to be hoped, however, that its construc- 
tion will be taken into account in those lengths 
of the embankment not yet commenced. 

One of the portions of the river wall, now 
nearly finished, is that which extends from 
Westminster Bridge to Canon-row. This is in 
the length undertaken by Mr. Furness. Here 
the granite facing of the curved and battered 
river wall supporting the wide roadway, raised 
on the site of the old mud-banks, is completed 
up to the point required for the placing of the 
parapet. The temporary wall of wooden piles 
and iron caissons used to keep the water out 
while the work was in progress, is removed, and 
the river comes freely up to lap and lash itself 
against its new granite boundary. Two experi- 
mental lengths of parapet are placed in position 
to judge of the effect, of which one has much 
bolder mouldings than the other, and is therefore 
much to be preferred. Unless the original in- 
tention is altered, there will be, along the 
parapet, equi-distant pedestals with lions’ heads 
in the front panel carrying iron rings in their 
mouths, for the convenience of mooring barges 
and boats of all sorts. These rings are to be 
firmly fixed to iron tie-rods, which run beneath 
the roadway for many feet, and are then securely 
fastened to the back of the river wall with nuts. 
The new granite river wall, up to the parapet, 
presents a slightly curved batter of 25 ft. 6 in. in 
height. At its base it is, with its background of 
brickwork, 7 ft. 6 in. thick; at its shallowest 
portion it tapers to a thickness of 4 ft. 10} in. 
Above this the parapet will carry up the height 
another 4 ft. or 5 ft. In the huge mass of concrete 
and soil filled in between this water-wall and 
the old river front are bedded, first, the cylin. 
drical sewer, 8 ft. 3 in. in diameter; and, 
secondly, with a thick layer of concrete between 
them, the arched subway, 9 ft. wide and 7 ft. 
6 in. high, that is to afford convenient access to 
the subterranean works. We have before now, 
however, described all this and given sections. 

At this portion of the embankment there is a 
flight of wide granite steps descending to the 
steam-boat pier from Westminster Bridge. 
Hereabouts we note new points of view, from 
which the Houses of Parliament and river front- 
age have not hitherto been criticised. The huge 
towers of the great Westminster Palace group 
up, one behind the other, from this recently in- 
accessible site very effectively. In proceeding 
along the river front eastwards we shall realize 
presently that the base of another public build- 
ing, Somerset House, will be to some extent 
buried by the new works. It will be remem- 
bered that this structure is raised upon a base- 
ment of arches. These will be partially hidden 
from the river by the new wall and parapet; 
but it is urged that the mass of granite forming 
this wall will prove an ample compensation to 
the eye for the loss. Making our way along the 
still unformed roadway, starting from West- 
minster Bridge, we first, however, come upon 
the huge granite sheds and workshops, a monster 





depdt, that extends from Canon-row, all along 
the front of Buccleugh House to the end of 
Whitehall-gardens. These form one of the most 
considerable items necessary for the furtherance 
of the great scheme. There is one in each 
length of contract. They are provided with 
every requisite appliance. Here the embank- 
ment is traversed by a stupendous transverse 
scaffolding, stretching, ab a great elevation, from 
Canon-row over the whole width of the works 
into the river. Upon this is a steam travelling 
crane, by James Taylor & Co., Birkenhead, 
that is used in the disposition of the granite 
brought by the numerous vessels, which, one 
after another, are moored beneath the scaffold. 
ing by the bankside. As the blocks are lifted 
out of the vessel that has conveyed them to this 
spot, they are placed on railway wagons, which 
carry them into the background occupied by the 
sheds mentioned ; there they are lifted off the 
wagons to be dressed. When this process has 
been effected, they are lifted by cranes on to the 
wagons again, and conveyed to the front, when 
the travelling crane plucks them off the trucks 
and places them into their destined positions. 
The granite comes from various places, Ireland, 
Scotland, Penryn, and Dartmoor. We observe 
that a red granite is used below low-water. 
mark. Scores and scores of masons are at work 
in these sheds, making the air ring again with 
the merry chink of their tools upon the granite. 

Opposite Buccleuch House there is a diver 
descending a ladder, supported on scaffolding, 
into the water. He is bent upon giving assist- 
ance in the task of removing piles no longer 
required. There are five men in-attendance 
upon him. First they weight him with metal 
weights, slung from his shoulders over his 
diver’s dress. His helmet is on, and the round 
glass in front of the face screwed tightly up. 
They fasten a rope tohim. He steps into the 
water, which rises to his knees, his middle, his 
shoulders, and finally closes over his head as he 
descends from rail to rail. The other two men 
in attendance on him pump air through a 
flexible tube, which descends with him into his 
helmet. A shovel is first lowered to him; than 
an auger. The water flows on as before. Craft 
of all sorts pass and repass; still there is no 
sign of him. The looker-on begins to feel an 
oppressive shortness of breath and sense of 
anxiety. His thoughts are unconnected, think- 
ing now of the naked pearl-divers in warm 
Indian seas, wondering almost simultaneously 
whether this mysterious stay of the well-clad 
being below the water was another of the secrets 
that the river would never tell, recurring to the 
pearl fisheries, and the shark-charmers that ac- 
company every pearl-fishing expedition. At last, 
half an hour has elapsed. There is a slight 
commotion among the attendants, and the 
diver’s helmet appears above water. As he 
comes within arm’s reach, the round glass is 
unscrewed from the front of it, and a handsome 
bearded face exposed to view. “If I shan’t 
have a better tool I shan’t do nothing,’ says a 
voice from within the curious casing, as the 
water runs off his dress into a pool. This being 
the means used, we need not be surprised that 
the rate of progress is not very startling. Mr, 
Bazalgette reported that the value of the work 
executed on this contract last month exceeded 
12,0001. The value of the whole work executed 
including the timber, iron and coffer caisson- 
dams, the portions of the Lower-level sewer and 
subway finished, as well as of the small drains, 
intercepting sewer, flushing sewer, the vast 
quantities of materials taken from the river to 
assist in forming the embankment, and all the 
brickwork, masonry, and concrete used in the 
construction of the piers and river wall, is nearly 
300,0007. 

Beyond Canon-row, up to the end of the 
gardens of Buccleuch House, there is another 
length measuring 396 ft. finished to the level of 
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the parapet, which is 2 ft. 9 in. above Trinity 
high water-mark. The piles and caissons are 
now in course of removal there. 

The frontage of Whitehall and its purlieus is 
in various stages, subway and sewer being in 
course of formation in some places, and the 

of bricks and rubbish on to the embank- 
ment still taking place. The preparations for the 
pier are very extensive, though, at present, con- 
ducted at a very low level. They are somewhat 
confusingly complicated with the prelimi 
arrangements for the Whitehall and Waterloo 
railway, and with the junction of a cross sewer. 

The next length, stretching from Whitehall to 
Scotland-yard, is nearly finished, and the caissons 
are removed; but beyond this, to Hungerford 
Bridge, the Embankment is in various backward 
stages. It passes beneath Charing Cross Bridge 
. in this length. 

In front of Adelphi-terrace the wide roadway 
is in course of formation, of very questionable 
materiale, the river mud being, perhaps, the 
most objectionable of these. There is a con- 
tractor’s railway laid down upon this newly- 
made terra firma (?), and a busy scene presented 
to the eye by the motions of two pumping-engines 
under sheds, three crane-hoists, and four others 
employed in lowering and raising barrows. The 
coffer and iron caisson dam is fixed here. The 

i ue water-gate at this point, which was 
one of the pleasant resting-places for the mind 
as well as the eye, as seen from the river, is, by 
‘these works, stranded high and dry, and bleared 
with a foreground of mud and soil. 

On a spot of frontage between the printing- 
office of All the Year Rewnd and the Thames 
Plate Glass Works a posse of twenty men 
and boys are congregated on a stage, mix- 
ing concrete and casting it down. At this place 
there seems to be some want of organised 
management both as labour and appli- 
ances. The lime depdt is situated on the old 
wharf, therefore lime has to be laboriously con- 
veyed in sacks by barrow runs along the embank- 
ment in short distances by four men, one 
stationed beyond the other. The water, too, 
instead of being conveyed to the spot required 
by piping, is carried in pails with great waste 
ef labour. And when one batch of concrete 
was mixed and thrown down there seemed 
to be a long delay before the men knew what 
they were todonext. At this spot, too, to add 
to complications of the scene, an old sewer 
discharges itself, and the se is pum 
up to a creek on a part of the bank not yet 
touched. Here the offensive matter lies smelling 
terribly till high water disperses some of it. A 
man is employed to sprinkle a deodorizing mate- 
rial upon it without much beneficial result. 
This is, doubtless, one {of the disagreeable con- 
tingencies it would be difficult to treat quite 
satisfactorily. It is here that mud-boots are 
required and provided for. At this part of 
the contract, which is near its extremity and 
consequently the commencement of the next one, 
the river is not quite shut out, but finds its way 
behind the last twenty caissons on to the creek- 
bank just mentioned. But men are now busy 
driving piles in below Waterloo Bridge at the 
— — o one . — first pier which will 
complete the length of line. Already some 
of the invert of the sewer is in ree giver ae 
has been made with portions of the brick and 
granite front. 

Passing this awkward junction of the two con- 
tracts, and getting east of Waterloo Bridge, we are 
on Mr. Ritson’s length, where progress is, just 
now, slow, only 5,0001. worth of work having been 
executed last month. There are, however, in its 
length from Waterloo Bridge to the east end of 
Temple Gardens several portions nearly finished. 
The whole of the water is shut out, save in a 
length of 380 ft., and only 300 ft. besides this 

is below Trinity high-water mark. One 
of the finished lengths terminates at the floating 
Thames Police station. Then comes a high 
scaffold with a steam crane upon it, with its 
granite depdt and shed corresponding to that on 
the first contract. Some of the granite arrives 
at the landing-place already worked; but the 
bulk of it is lifted by crane out of the 
nt vessels and deposited on railway wagons, 


nation. Most of the blocks of the base course of 
parapets measure 2 ft. 2 in. by 5 ft. 2 in., and 
are 2 ft. on the bed. The heading blocks are 
cu aig mig ag This is ano- 
activity. Here, in a shed, is an 
Appleby, Brothers, busy cutting 





piles; and here, too, may be seen the greatest 
novelty on the works,—another engine cutting 
timber dam under water. 

There is a striking amount of work executed 
towards the completion of the new pier at the 
end of Norfolk and Essex streets. This occupies 
a length of the embankment measuring 470 ft. 
It has pontoon recesses, sluice valves, reservoirs 
for slushing the granite aprons, a penstock cham- 
ber in connexion with the ont-fall sewers from 
Norfolk-street and Essex-street, and storm over- 
flows at each end of the pier. Instead of jutting 
out into the water, this pier takes the form of a 
wide platform, or floating dumby, lying along- 
side the embankment. The approach to it 
consists of a handsome flight of granite steps, 
thereby outshining its rival structure at Liver- 
pool. Smaller flights of granite steps at either 
extremity will afford access to smaller craft than 
the ordinary steamboats. 

From the site of this pier to the end of the 
contract, or easternmost extremity of Temple- 
gardens, the objects that strike the eye as being 
most foreign to the old state of things is a focus 
of six tall double monkey-engine ladders, and 
thirty men,all huddled together, just commencing 
the last length of the task. These men are 
laying the piles and dredging within the dams. 
It is noticeable that there are but very few 
horses employed at the present day, most of the 
requisite power being obtained by steam. There 
are, however, a few at this point. These mighty 
steeds, a life buoy, more cranes, and an apparently 
unfathomable amount of munud, are now the dis- 
tinguishing features of this truly transitional 
scene. Thescaffolding of the Blackfriars bridges 
adds to the labyrinthical mystery of the entangle- 
ment. 

The third contract, with its proposed new 
streets into the City, which will be a more 
important work than either, is not yet touched. 
Between two and three years have elasped since 
those we have looked at were commenced. 
Doubtless, some delay must be attributed to the 
complication of the scheme with the proposed 
railways and other improvements; but it will 
perhaps be urged that if the public had 
conceded a Jarger expenditure a swifter rate of 
progress might have been made. Let in shorter 
lengths to double the number of contractors, 
there would have been double the amount of 
tackle and appliances on the length, and the 
ground would have been got over in half the 
time. The drawback tothis rate of speed would 
have been its increased cost. By the present 
arrangement the same machinery, tackle, and 
scaffolding are shifted from spot to spot as 
required, doing duty over and over again, a mode 
of proceeding which leaves long intervals un- 
touched or ata standstill. Thus the expenditure 
of time is a matter of diminution of price. Is 
this a real bargain for the public ? 








THE DESTRUCTION OF THE THAMES 
AND THE POISONING OF LONDON. 


THE evidence adduced before the Commission 
for Preventing the Pollution of Rivers as to the 
neglected and forlorn state of the river Thames, 
is such as to show the absolute necessity of 
legislative interference for the preservation, or, 
rather, the restoration of the stream. Banks 
broken and untended, causing frequent and 
costly floods, navigation closed, millers raising 
their head water so as to waterlog the riparian 
property, towing-paths swept away and unre- 
stored, water abstracted without compensation, 

passed i 


unavailable from deterioration of the purity of 
the water, or from irregularity and want of 
management as to its distribution,—such is the 
unexaggerated picture painted by the witnesses, 
without any attempt at contradiction. It is well 
known that in mountainous countries no feature 
of the ground is so permanent as the course of a 
stream. Roads may be deserted and obliterated, 
fortresses may be dismantled and overgrown, 
smaller buildings altogether disappear, forests be 
converted into fuel; but unless the face of the 
country be positively changed by earthquake, 
the first autumn storm will form a torrent in 
the same course that has been maintained since 
the last great geological convulsion. In great 
river valleys and alluvial plains, however, the 
permanence of the line of water-course, so far 
from being self-maintained, requires the constant 
care of man. Every winter flood tends to alter 
the course of the river. Shoals catch floating 





débris, precipitate mud and silt, give root to 
flags, osiers,and aquatic plants, and gradually 
form into islands. The river dzflected from its 
course by a new obstacle, burrows into the 
opposite bank, undermines and carries off the 
overhanging soil, devours the good land of one 
proprietor, and leaves barren sand or weedy 
mud on the contrary side of the channel. The 
action of the rain-swollen stream is as capricious 
in a vertical as in a horizontal direction. The 
rush of water over weirs or through gates, digs 
deep holes immediately below the obstacle, tears 
up the bed of the river, and, if left to itself, under- 
mines and destroys the masonry or woodwork of 
the locks and weirs. The soil thus ploughed up 
by the force of the water is held in suspension only 
so long as the rapidity of the current is un- 
checked. As the river widens in its course, or 
enters on a level reach, the clay or sand which 
the water holds in mechanical suspension is 
dropped from the more gently flowing stream, 
and thus a series of hills and ‘hollows is formed 
in the bed of the river, as a series of islands, of 
undermined banks, and of stony or muddy fore- 
shore, abandoned by the stream, is constantly 
tending to augment. Nor is this the only de- 
structive action exercised by an untended river. 
Over the whole of its course, when its waters 
are rendered turbid by winter floods, gradual 
but constant deposition is taking place. The 
entire level width of great river valleys, such as 
in the case of the Garonne at Bordeaux, and of 
the Severn from Worcester to Gloucester, shows 
the surface of the alluvial deposit brought 
down by the inundations of the river, in which 
it has again cut for itself a channel for the 
ordinary flow, while it swells over the broad 
meadows in time of flood. This deposit on the 
bed of the river so far diminishes the water-way 
as to require constant attention and additions to 
the banks. In cur Eastern Counties, as in the 
Netherlands, which they so much resemble, the 
bed of the river is not unfrequently higher than 
the level of the adjacent ground. The same 
care of the banks or levees is requisite in the 
case of the Delaware. The measurement of this 
geological action of running water by the forma- 
tion of deltas is well known; and while the 
effect of the Thames or the Severn is not to be 
compared in degree with that of the Nile, the 
Danube, or the Ganges, it is the same in kind 
and in tendency, and demands, considering the 
high value of land on the immediate course of 
the principal English rivers, both constant and 
enlightened care. 

In the times when, before the competition of a 
more rapid mode of economic transit existed, the 
importance of the Thames as a great highway 
was more generally admitted than is at present 
the case; the wisdom of our ancestors com- 
mitted the conservancy of the upper part of the 
river, above the jurisdiction of the City of Lon- 
don, to a body of commissioners, who now 
amount to between 600 and 700, entitled to act 
if they take the necessary oath. The ex-officio 
commissioners comprise the representatives in 
Parliament of the counties of Wilts, Gloucester, 
Berks, and Bucks, and of all cities and boroughs 
within those counties; those of Middlesex and 
Surrey; of London, Westminster, and South- 
wark; of the University of Oxford; the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London; the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and heads of Colleges of Oxford; the 
Dean and Canons of Christ Church; the Dean 
and Canons of Windsor; the Provost and Fellows 
of Eton College; the rectors and incumbents 
of all parishes touched by the Thames and 
Isis from Cricklade to Staines; the mayors 
and recorders of Oxford, Abingdon, Wallingford, 


ng | Reading, Henley, Maidenhead, and Windsor; 


the senior bridge-warden of Great Marlow, 
and the clerk of the works at Windsor Castle. 
Further, every person having land in either of 
the counties of Wilts, Oxford, Gloucester, Berks, 
and Bucks to the value of 1001. per annum; 
every heir of a landowner in these counties to 
double that amount; any resident in either of 
these counties who owns land in Great Britain 
of the value of 1001. per annum, or who is heir 
of land to twice that value; every such ee gone 
who possesses 38,0001. personalty, or 

bondholder on the navigation to the amount of 
5001., is entitled to qualify .as a commissioner. 
That so cumbrous and heterogeneous a body 
should fulfil the executive functions of river 
wardens could hardly have been seriously anti- 
cipated ; and when it is added that since the 
opening of railways the annual income of the 
commissioners has fallen from 15,0001. to3,0001., 
that counsel are of opinion that commissioners 
would be personally liable for expenditure 
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ordered by meetings of the board at which they 
happened to be present, that they “are without 
fands and can do nothing,” we cannot be sur- 
prised at.the further assertions of the witnesses 
that they are “an unworkable body, unfit to be 
even-a constituency 7 that “ they are now at a 
dead lock, in debt, with no power to borrow, and 
with works everywhere falling inte decay. 

Under these circumstences it is a natural re- 
sult that there should be no navigation above 
Newbridge; none between Oxford and Ensham ; 
that the fisheries are insignificant in value ; 
that the river and its tributaries are choked 
with weeds and silting up ; that the volume of the 
river is much reduced; and that the foulness of 
the stream has increased even more than its 
quantity has diminished. — . 

Oxford, Windsor, Reading, Kingston, Rich- 
mond, and other places contribute the steady 
daily flow of the sewage of a population of 
180,000 persons to the contents of the river 
above the pumping stations of the metropolitan 
water supply. Mr. Clarke, of Reading, tells us 
that he has seen as many as fifteen or twenty 
dead dogs, cats, pigs, and sheep, besides filth 
from the manufactories, from the hospital, and 
from the gaol, coming into the water supply for 
London from the Kennet; that from just above 
Reading to where this tri enters the 
Thames it is in a deplorably filthy state; and 
that the bottom of this part of the stream is so 
saturated with gas tar that a fishing-line be- 
comes coated with it, and a cane thrust to the 
bottom would get an inch or two of gas-tar and 
mud. The Cherwell and the Isis ‘‘are contami- 
nating the Thames to an enormous extent.” In 
fact, but for the peculiar propensity of river 
water to deposit its mechanical pollutions in its 
course, and thus to run itself clear, even when 
lining its bed with a pestiferous mud that is 
offensive if stirred up by an oar or a boat- 
hook, the water of the Thames, where pumped 
up by the water companies for the supply of the 
metropolis, would be as offensive as that which 
was daily to be seen between the bridges before 
the 0} ening of the new outfall of the metro- 
politau drainage. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the greater or less degree of mechanical purity 
throws no light on the chemical state of the 
water; and that those who are best fitted to 
judge, are of opinion that water once thus pol- 
uted, until it has undergone the natural filtra- 
tion of passing through the earth, may contain 
elements liable, under circumstances that we 
neither can control nor understand, to develope 
into active poison. 

The plain and unvarnished fact that the inha- 
bitants and visitors of the metropolis are thus 
subjected to the risk, however low we may 
reckon the probability, yet the scientifically 
denounced risk, of the outbreak of pestilence, 
ungovernable in its rage if it once make head, 
because springing from the pollution of one main 
element of daily consumption, is enough to 
awaken the earnest interest of every individual 
concerned. When we hear of the appearance of 
cholera at Mecca, at Cairo, or at Marseilles ; still 
more, when we note with vivid alarm the occur- 
rence of a sporadic case at Liverpool or South- 
ampton, we rush with frantic energy into a 
series of sanitary that many of those 
who have most studied the features of tha 
dreaded scourge held to be somewhat inappro- 
priate. But whatever neglect of the laws of 
health may or may not increase the ravages of 
cholera, we have a more destructive, though 
often less considered enemy, daily at our doors; 
and the effect of drinking water in any way con- 
taminated by sewage matter in increasing the 
pce gae of Fagg 2 or is well known to 

very physician. Vain are fumigation and lime- 
washing, hoards of health, and visitations of the 
closer alleys and dens of our great cities, if a 
poisoned stream is poured into our cups from 
the palaces of Belgravia to the cottages of 
Wapping. Vain will be the utmost resources of 
our ablest physicians if a hot summer, or any of 
those mysterious atmospheric or electric . 
the operation of which we so little understand, 
commence the fermentation of the poisonous 
germs that the Kennet and the Cherwell pour 
into the head waters of the Thames. The genius 
of De Foe has brought before every eye a ter. 
rible picture of London during the prevalence of 
& scourge, as to which it was hoped that the 
Great Fire had for ever removed the danger of 
its recurrence. We are now, and after the pub. 
lication of this report, it. is with our eyes open, 
edi go me: nd toa = ae ible 
than either e 
fos of 1688 plagu 8, or the 





Two questions suggest themselves from this 
view of the case. The first is this. What is 
the Legislature doing in the matter? What will 


be the result of the labours of the Committee of | 


the House of Commons? On whom do ministers 
throw the responsibility of action in a question 
of such urgent importance, one as to which they 
ean no longer plead that they are in want of 
information? This just and most natural 
question should be echoed and re-echoed by 
Parliament, by the press, by every engine and 
organ of public opinion, and should be replied to 
as by grave and serious men who feel themselves 
standing in the presence of a great danger. 
The other question is one to which the reply, to 
be conclusive, must be less prompt. What is 
the best mode of dealing with those sources of 
danger and disease if misused, of fertility and 
wealth if wisely economised, which now pollute 
our rivers P 

To this second question the report of the 
River Commissioners furnishes a partial reply. 
There is no room left to doubt that the pollution 
of rivers can be prevented at no great cost. 
Sani precautions need not wait for the 
solution of this difficulty. But we look for not 
only an adequate safeguard, but the best method 
of applying the most advan form. of 
safeguard. On this subject the evidence laid 
before the Commissioners might have enabled 
them, if less pressed for time, to indicate some 
very important principles. The subject well 
deserves further and fuller consideration. 








THE EVIDENCE OF ARCHITECTS 
CONCERNING THE OBSTRUCTION OF 
ANCIENT LIGHTS.* 


ContinuIne this subject, we give the pith of 
the paper read by Professor Donaldson :— 

In presuming to suggest, at the meeting at 
which Mr. Kerr read his very i paper 
on the “ Subject of Ancient Rights of Light and 
Air,” that the discussion on the subject should 
be deferred to another evening, as it was then 
too late to enter upon its consideration so fully 
as it deserved, I had no idea of opening the dis- 
cussion myself; but as our honorary secretaries 
requested me to do so, I felt myself compelled 
to yield to their wish. Not that I think myself 
at all competent adeqnately to grapple with so 
complex a subject, but as there are many recent 
decisions which have strictly and accurately 
laid down the law, hitherto supposed to be 
vague and apparently undefined, and as this 
interpretation of the rights of owners appears 
to me, as it does to Professor Kerr, to trench 
arbitrarily by its empirical dictum,—seeming to 
to be at variance with natural rights, and to: 
interfere with the improvement and 
enlargement of property in cities—I venture to 
submit to your consideration some very impor- 
tant observations on the matter. It is to be 
hoped that some legal mind will take up the 
subject, and produce a reliable work embodying 
accurately and fully the law as it is, and suggest 
some remedies for the wrongs it inflicts. It is 
not unbecoming for architects to endeavour to 
unravel these mysteries, as it is upon their state- 
ments of facts and opinions as to probable 
results, that action is taken, and as their own 
designs for buildings in towns must conform to 
the limited terms of the law. Bot I must 
observe, also, that the judges are apt not to 
place that reliance upon professional evidence to 
which we may consider it entitled, from the 
spirit of one-sided advocacy from which it too 
often proceeds, and the necessarily contradictory 
statements made; and I think our friend 
Professor Kerr must invent some more simple 
diagrams and illustrations of his theory ere he 
will induce a judge or jury to make themselves 
acquainted with his ingenious but elaborate 
series of lines, the very sight of which is apt to 
bewilder the previously uninitiated. 

_ The Light and Air question,—one of great 
importance, ag involving serious consequences to 
owners and occupiers of pro »— divides itself 
into two clear and distinct divisions ;—the rights 
of the owner; the rights of the neighbour. It 
might be supposed that the natural right of the 
owner of the soil would be absolute,—‘ ab imo 
usque ad celum;” but this enjoyment is limited 
by the legal restriction, necessarily artificial, as 
to the extent to which such right shall not 
diminish the enjoyment to which the neighbour 
is entitled. But there are intrinsic and extrinsic 





* See p. 404, ante, 


rights which may apply to a plot. It would 
‘appear a natural conclusion, that whatever may 
| be the extent of the enjoyments of an owner in 
respect of light and air, they should arise from 
or be provided on his own plot; but there are 
jusually public rights attached thereto, which 
afford him certain easements, as, for instance, 
| when the plot. abuts on a public way, which thus. 
affords him access, light, and air on that side. 
And there are also rights derived from the 
neighbouring land, which by law belong to him 
from prescriptive right; that is, not a mere 
natural right, but a right from previous enjoy- 
ment for a certain period of time. This period 
has been fixed by law (2 & 3 Wm. 4, c. 71) at 
twenty years, as follows :— 

“Clause 3. And be it farther enacted that, 
when the access and use of light to and for any 
dwelling-house, workshop, or other building, 
shall have been actually enjoyed therewith for 
the full period of twenty years without interrup- 
tion, the right thereto shall be deemed absolute 
and indefeasible, any local usage or custom to 
the contrary notwithstanding, unless it shall 
appear that the same was enjoyed by some con- 
sent or ent ly made or given for 
that purpose by deed or writing.” 

As quoted by the Lord Chancellor (Yates. Jack, 
1866), there was supposed to exist previously a 
local custom in the city of London, by which the 
owner of a house in any street was permitted to 
raise it to whatever height he might think fit. 

Tt seems 8' that the law should so dis- 
regard the inherent rights of an owner that, if 
& nei should cover his plot with a build- 
ing, and derive all his easements of air and 
light from his neighbours’ land, the law does not 
protect the neighbours from such an assumption, 
nor even by law to compel the abatement, but 
forces them to protect their rights by the expen- 
sive process of erections in front thereof,—erec- 
tions possibly useless and nuisances to them- 
selves, and occupying space. Why should they 
not be able to protect their rights by proper 
notices, or by law be enabled, as, I believe, is 
the case in France, by a short process, to com- 
pel the abatement of the trespass ? 

And another case may arise of the limitation 
of enjoyment of one’s property. On one side of 
a street there may be a house, say 20 ft. high, 
and on the opposite plot no building. he 
owner of this plot may not erect any building 
which may obstruct the light of the low build- 
ing, which may be only 20 ft. high, although, if 
he were able to carry up on his own da 
building 50 ft. or 60 ft. high, it would be im- 
mensely beneficial to him. But this right as to 
direct light applies even to an obstruction ina 
lateral direction, as the owner of an erection of 
twenty years’ standing exercises as to light and 
air a lordship to the properties not only in front 
but to the right and left of him. 


Vice-Chancellor Kindersley. Murtin v. Headon. 
4th May, 1866. 

Reported in the Times, May 7. Re Premises. 
Conduit-place, London-street, Paddington. The 
question, then, here, was the quantity of light 
obstructed ; and it must be borne in mind that 
the actual amount of sky area lost was not md 
to be taken into account, but the space to whic 
the plaintiff's right had already been reduced by 
the previous buildings. Looking at it in that 
point of view, although it was true that here the 
obstruction was oblique, an enormous amount of 
sky area was obstructed,—more than half. The 
evidence established a Rear vert a - 
injury ; and it appeared clearly that the plain 
ag AS to cease from using his cuiting-room 
in conseqnence, and that a previous occupant. 
had left because the defendant’s houses were 
built. 

A defendant. had not a right to say that, be- 
canse a plaintiff could carry on his business 
elsewhere, he was not entitled to relief. He was 
entitled to be relieved against whatever inter- 
fered with his business of a tradesman, or his 
convenience and enjoyment if not. There must 
be a declaration that the plaintiff was entitled.to 
damages, and the usual inquiry on the subject. 

But let us suppose, that the neighbour or 
neighbours, from unwillingness to incur the 
wasteful expense of screen, or not at the moment 
aware of the extent to which the erection may 
have compromised his rights, should have 
allowed such trespass to the builder for twenty 
years, then the plenitude of right accrues to the 
builder, as if it were an injury to him,—who has 
already for twenty years by sufferance enjoyed 
all the advantages of the encroachment 
tthe adjoining rights,—not to have es 
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his control over his neighbour’s property. But 
the unrighteousness of the present state of the 
law becomes one-sided and more oppressive in 
regard to what may be called the inherent or 
primitive natural rights of property, when we 
consider the case of two plots opposite to each 
other, on either side of a street or public 
thoroughfare. The one has an erection, say 50 ft. 
or 60 ft., his opposite neighbour one of 15 ft. or 
- 20 ft. The latter may not raise his building, as 
it may obscure the light of the lower part of the 
building 50 ft. or 60 ft. high, because it was not 
convenient to him to carry up his 15 ft. or 20 ft. 
building to a greater height previously, and thus 
he is tied down to his dwarfish proportions in 
face of his gigantic opponent, and must so re- 
main. Ought not the public way to confer, at all 
events, equal rights on the owners of buildings 
on both sides, and at least to allow of an erection 
to a like height on both sides? Or why should 
the dwarf on one side be able to stunt the growth 
of the aspiring erection on the other, and to keep 
it down to the like diminutive elevation of 15 ft. 
or 20 ft., and not leave both free ? Does not this 
become a public wrong, as reducing the value of 
property, the improvement of which is a public 
benefit ? , 

Let us also imagine another case. A man has 
his building, A, say 40 ft. or 50 ft. high on a 
plot of ground, which building immediately abuts 
on a vacant plot, B, say 20 ft. wide; but on the 
other side of the vacant plot is another plot, C, 
-on which a man desires to erect a lofty build- 
ing, say 40 ft. or 50 ft. high, which may inter- 
cept the light and air of the original building ; 
why should he be restrained from exercising his 
morally just control over his own plot, when a 
‘stranger intervenes between the two? 

Substantial damage must be done. The term 
* considerably obstructed” does not enable the 
judge to form an opinion. ‘The mere having to 
alter the position cf a table to work at in order 
to see better, is not sufficient evidence. 

- #* 


The stringency of the law applies in the case, 
where a man has one window just sufficient 
for his purpose: an opposite neighbour desires 
to build up in front at a reasonable distance. 
The room with the one window might have all 
the light already possessed, and even more, if 


another might be introduced or the window. 


e ed; but this is not allowed, if the owner 
object, although his opposite neighbour might be 
willing to be at the expense. We will now con- 
sider the French law upon the subject, and it is 
extremely simple, as explained in the following 
work in the library of the Institute,—Manuel 
des Lois du Bdatiment élaboré par la Société 
Centrale des Architectes. 8vo. Paris, 1863. 

By the French law no owner can make an 
opening in his external wall, so as to overlook 
the property of an adjoining owner but under 
certain restrictions. It must have an iron 
grating, the bars of which must not be wider 
apart than 4 in., or be inclosed by ground glass, 
fixed in with plaster so as not to open; and the 
openings, which may be of any size, may not 
have the sill lower than 6 ft. above the floor. 
These precautions show that such windows are 
@ concession to give light to a room or closet, 
but so that the adjoining owner’s property may 
not be overlooked. The builder must give notice 
to the adjoining owner of such intended open- 
ings, and indemnify him for any damage caused 
by such openings ; and the adjoining owner may 
close them upon buying the half of the wall. 

These regulations attach to any wall within 
the distance of 6 ft. from the land of an adjoin- 
ing owner, and never acquire any prescriptive 
right. And the adjoining owner, if it be in the 
country, may at any time carry up another wall 
immediately adjoining the previous wall. One 
may not have a window overlooking the neigh- 
bours’ grounds, or a balcony or other projection, 
except there be a distance of 6 ft. between front 
of the balcony or the projection, or between the 
wall in which the windows are and the land of 
the adjoining owner. Nor may there be an 
oblique view nearer than 2 ft. from the end. 
Bat supposing an owner has acquired the right 
of a direct view from a window in a wall, which 
separates two properties, still the adjoining 
opposite owner may erect a wall or building in 
front, provided it be at a distance of 6 ft. from 
the face of the said wall, such distance of 6 ft. 
being upon his own ground; and any return 
wall may be built, provided it be at the distance 
of 2 ft. from the opening. No prescriptive title 

udes the 2 he of the adjoining owner. 
hus it appears that the French law jealously 
protects the rights of the owner of the soil, and 


allows him to carry up an erection, however it 
may affect adjoining owners, provided it be done 
at a distance of 6 ft. within his own boundary. 

The reader then referred to various recent 
decisions, some of which have been already 
stated in our columns, and are given more at 
length in the Weekly Reporter and other legal 
journals. 








THE AGE AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAITS TESTED BY 
COSTUME AND HERALDRY.* 


Concluding Notice. 


REIGNS OF JAMES I. AND CHARLES I.—THE COM- 
MONWEALTH.—REIGNS OF CHARLES II, AND 
JAMES II, 


TuIs period, although embracing, I may say, 
the whole of the seventeenth century, for it 
commences in 1603 and reaches to 1688, will be 
very briefly noticed by me, as the nearer we 
approach our own times the better are our means 
of information ; and though we may still meet 
with many mis-nomers and portraits of doubtful 
identity, there are very few instances in which 
a glaring discrepancy in the costume or the 
appearance of a contradictory coat of arms will 
justify any observations of mine. I do not pre- 
tend to point out apocryphal Nell Gwynnes or 
mis-named Marys of Modena, where the drees— 
little as there may be of it—is in accordance 
with the fashion of the time; and it is merely a 
matter of opinion to suggest that No. 422, Lady 
Arabella Stuart, as a child under two years old, 
painted in 1577, would have been moro correctly 
placed in the reign of Elizabeth. 

No. 423, however, presents a curious point for 
investigation. The subject is Henry Prince of 
Wales, eldest son of James I., as a boy, stag- 
hunting, with a companion about his own age, a 
servant, a horse, and a dog. Over the prince is 
suspended a shield of the royal arms differenced 
by a label of three points argent, the proper dis- 
tinction for the Prince of Wales, and I see no 
reason to doubt the identity of the person de- 
picted ; but above the head of his young com- 
panion is a shield with the arms of Devereux, 
argent a fess gules, in chief 3 torteaux; while in a 
picture precisely similar as regards composition, 
and differing only in very unimportant details of 
landscape, now in the possession of the Baroness 
North, at Wroxton, the arms on the latter 
shield are those of Harington, of Exton, argent, 
a fret sable, impaling Kelway or Kellaway, 
argent, two glazier’s nippers in saltire sable, 
between four pears ov. Harding, who has en- 
graved this latter picture, unhesitatingly asserts 
that the companion of Prince Henry is John, 
second Lord Harington, the arms being those 
of his father and mother, and his age corre- 
sponding with the date on the picture near to 
the figure, “1603. Att. 11,” that over the prince 
being “1603. Alt. 9.” There are no dates dis- 
cernible on the picture in this exhibition, I be- 
lieve; but the same would equally well agree 
with the ages of the Prince and Robert Devereux, 
third Earl of Essex, born 1592, and restored by 
King James to the honours of. his unfortunate 
father (one of Elizabeth’s victims) in 1603. This 
would then be the portrait of the youth who was 
forced or inveigled at the age of fourteen into a 
marriage with the Lady Frances Howard, second 
daughter of Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, one ‘year 
younger than himself. (See Nos. 504 and 505.) 
It would have been very desirable to have had 
the picture from Wroxton placed beside this 
from Hampton Court, in order to compare the 
faces of these two youths. We might then be 
able to decide whether one is a copy of the 
other, the arms being altered; or, which I am 
inclined to think is the case, they are each 
original portraits, painted, probably, by order of 
the prince, representing two of his favourite 
companions in the same attitude and occupa- 
tion,—presentation pictures, it may be, to these 
young noblemen, and, therefore, still more valu- 
able to their descendants. I need scarcely point 
out that the description in the catalogue, “ with 
an attendant — Lord Harrington” (the name 
should be spelt with one r), is an error occasioned 
by confounding the two pictures and overlooking 
the arms. 

No. 430, William Herbert, third Earl of Pem- 
broke, the poet nephew of Sir Philip Sidney, 
born in 1580-81, and who died suddenly in the 
reign of Charles I., 10th April, 1630, in the 
fiftieth year of his age, is here represented just 











* See pp. 320, 367, 380, 400, ante, 





as old, if not older, in a dress of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, in fashion about the time he 
was born. He is described as “leaning on 
treasurer's staff; but a white staff does not 
necessarily indicate that he was Lord Treasurer 
any more than it would prove that he was Lord 
Chamberlain or Lord Steward. In this instance, 
if William Herbert, it is the staff of the Lord 
Chamberlain, which office he held under King 
James ; but I think there is some mistake in the 
name of this portrait. 

No. 499, James Hay, Earl of Carlisle, K.G., 
said to have died in 1636 (see No. 538). The 
hair and general costume in this portrait are of 
the time of Charles II. The full-length of the 
same individual (No. 538) is, I should say, much 
more to be depended upon. 

No. 663, Sir John Minnes, Knight. A copy 
of this fine portrait is exhibited, No. 782, as the 
Cromwellian leader Henry Ireton, but the mis- 
nomer is hinted at in the catalogue. The 
veritable portrait of Ireton is surely that lent by 
Mr. Charles Polhill, No. 789. 

No. 816, Admiral Robert Blake. Compare this 
fine expressive portrait with Nos. 818 and 825. 
Independently of the impossibility of reconciling 
the features in Mr. Andrew Fountaine’s life-like 
contribution with those displayed in the loans 
from Wadham College and Mr. Raymond Pelly, 
after making all allowances for difference of age, 
I cannot consider the two latter portraits as 
those of a man who died in 1667. The twisted 
cravat smacks more of the age of William IIT. 
Upon what authority have they been attributed 
to the brave old Somersetshire worthy ? 

After leaving the period of the Common- 
wealth, and entering the “lower gallery, east,” 
appropriated to the exhibition of celebrities of 
the reigns of the second Charles and James, I 
find my task is accomplished. That there are 
many portraits amongst them misnamed I feel 
pretty confident ; but unless I could point out a 
discrepancy which would sustain the doubt, it 
would be the mere expression of my individual 
opinion, and of no more value than that of any 
casual visitor. Of the confusion occasioned by 
erroneous attributions, a ludicrous instance was 
recalled to me by a friend whom I met in this 
gallery one day last week. There is here a good 
portrait of Flamsteed, the astronomer, an en- 
graving of which has been made to do duty for 
Bloomfield, the historian of Norfolk, as none 
existed of him, and he was reported to have been 
very like Flamsteed. That truth in these 
matters is most valuable and desirable will 
surely be allowed by even those, and I fear there 
may be some, whom I may have displeased by the 
doubts I have raised or the facts I have esta- 
blished. One of the great objects—I will venture 
to say, the greatest object—of this exhibition, is 
avowedly, INsTRUCTION; and to advance that 
object, without fear or favour, by every means 
in his power, is, I think, the imperative duty of 
every gentleman who has been honoured by 
having his name placed in the list of the com- 
mittee of advice. F 

The means in my power are limited to such 
knowledge of costume and heraldry as I have 
been enabled to acquire during a tolerably long 
life of assiduous research, and for some years 
past with the advantages of professional labours 
in the College of Arms. I know there are 
persons who dispute the value of such indica- 
tions as tests of authenticity. To these I will 
only put one question. Can the most imagina- 
tive painter design the precise costume which 
will be. worn by the gentlemen of England in the 
year 1900—only thirty-four years hence—or 
even the exact form of bonnet that the ladies 
will affect next season? Fashions are exceed- 
ingly ephemeral, and old ones frequently re- 
turned to; but there is invariably something in 
the details which characterises the particular 
period, and it is impossible that a man 
woman in a dress of the reign of Elizabeth can 
have been painted in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Knickerbockers appear in the sixteenth century, 
but could a portrait of a gentleman of the 
present day so attired be mistaken for a con- 
temporary of Sir Walter Raleigh? Or that ofa 
young lady in a “ Garibaldi” and a pork-pie hat 
be received as a likeness of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague at the age of sixteen? Yet there are 
misnomers still more absurd in this exhibition. 
Heraldry is a severer test; for the slightest 
difference in a coat of arms has its signification, 
and the least error in depicting it is immediately 
detected. As wrong names and dates have 
constantly been painted on old pictures by 
mistake or for commercial ‘purposes, so also 
have armorial bearings, but then there is the 
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costume as a “collateral security.” Singly a 
knowledge of costume or heraldry is of great 
assistance in such inquiries; taken together their 
importance cannot be overrated. We have yet 
much tolearn respecting the civil and military 
habits of our forefathers: of many articles of 
dress and armour the names are unknown, while 
on the other hand, we have the names of many 
which we cannot identify in painting or sculp- 
ture; but the broad lines of demarcation—the 
general characteristics of particular periods—are 
by our present lights, sufficiently clear, and the 
careful study of such an exhibition as the one 
now before us must materially add to our infor- 
mation. J. R. Puancué, 








DECAY OF STONE. 


NotwITHsTaNDING that good stone is one of the 
most lasting and durable materials, the action of 
air and weather is always more or less destructive 
upon eventhe most permanent stones, and the pre- 
vention of their decay is consequently a question 
which has, at some time or other, engaged the 
attention of almost every living eminent chemist. 
For this question is most specially a chemical 
one, and although the practical builder and archi- 
tect, unacquainted with chemistry, may after a 
long course of experience be able to deliver 
an approximately correct judgment as to the 
durability of a stone, or the efficacy of a pre- 
servative process, still he can never speak with 
the confidence of one thoroughly acquainted 
with the laws of the true science of matter. 
In speaking of the causes and cure of the 
decay of stone, we shall take into consideration 
—first, thechemical and physical constitution of 
the stone; secondly, the causes of its decay ; 
thirdly, the chemical composition of the means 
for preventing the same; and finally, the best 
methods of applying these preservative materials. 

With regard to the chemical and physical 
constitution of the stone, this is a very important 
matter, and one so very well known to all con- 
nected in any way with construction, that it 
need hardly be touched upon here. As an intro- 
duction to what follows, however, a few remarks 
on the subject may not be out of place. As 
regards the physical structure of stones chemi- 
cally the same, the durability increases with 
the amount of their crystalline nature. The 
chemical reason of this is (apart from the ques- 
tion of what is called aggregation), that the less 
crystalline a stone is, the greater is its 
number of separate particles, and, consequently, 
the more surface is exposed to the action of 
destructive agents. A practical illustration 
of this is, whereas a lump of marble will 
take about half an hour to dissolve entirely in 
hydrochloric acid, a lump of chalk of the same 
size will be dissolved in five minutes, while if 
both are pounded as finely as possible, they will 
both be in solution within a minute. The 
mechanical reason of the greater durability of 
erystalline stone is, of course, that the firmer 
cohesion of the particles in this case enables 
it better to resist the disintegrating effects of 
frost, heat, and weather. As regards chemical 
constitution and durabililty, building stones may 
shortly be divided into two classes ; viz., those 
not easily acted upon by acids, such as lime- 
stones, dolomites, marble, and some kinds of 
calcareous sandstones. The first consist chiefly 
of silica and alumina, and the action of atmo- 
spheric influenced upon them is mainly mecha- 
nical, and only then chemical, when foreign 
substances, such as potash or iron pyrites are 
present. The second are composed chiefly of 
lime and magnesia, combined with the weak and 
easily expelled carbonic acid ; and it is this class 
of stone so much employed, and so susceptible 
to disturbing influences, for which a really 
efficient preservative is so much required. 

The next subject for consideration is the cause 
of the decay. This can be easily named. The 
one thing, without which the action of atmo- 
spheric cold and heat, of sulphuric, carbonic, 
nitric, and other acids, of ammonia salts, of 
Soot, and, in fact, of every hitherto discovered 

injurious inftuence, would be all nil, or 
almost nil, is moisture. It is the moisture 
which, whether falling from the sky, or rising 
from the earth, sets in action all this host 
of stone -decayers, Without moisture, frost 
would not disintegrate, oxygen would not 
cause efiior the action of the atmo- 
spheric acids would be only superficial and 
amperceptible, and any soluble salts thus 
formed, or particles separated, would not 


be carried to the surface, and washed away. 
Moisture dissolves and introduces the acids, 
and the oxygen, and the ammonia salts into the 
pores of the stone. Moisture keeps them in 
close and intimate contact with all the par- 
ticles that can be affected. Moisture combines 
chemically with, and thus expands, some, 
and finally -carries away, all of the pro- 
ducts of decomposition as soon as formed. 
And moisture finally, by its expansion and con- 
traction by heat or cold, causes the gradual 
breaking up of the stone by disintegrating the 
particles of the same. This peculiar promoting 
action of moisture in all these cases, is the 
reason why in drier climates the decay of stone 
proceeds so much slower than in our own 
country. The grand problem, therefore, that 
has to be solved before a stone can be effectively 
preserved is to prevent,—and permanently pre- 
vent, —the entrance of moisture. What has 
hitherto been tried and done to this effect will 
be remarked upon below. 

As regards the action of oxygen, of the acids 
in the atmosphere, and of soot, but little more 
can be said than has been said above. Oxygen 
acts upon two things sometimes present in build- 
ing stones, viz., nitrogenous matter and iron 
pyrites. The nitrogenous matter in contact 
with the lime of the stone it oxidises until 
soluble nitrate of lime is produced, which 
effloresces out and is washed away. Iron pyrites 
it combines with, forming sulphate of iron, and 
the consequent increase of volume acts destruc- 
tively by disintegrating the stone. Sulphuric 
and nitric acids exercise an injurious action by 
forming a soluble and water-absorbing chemical 
compound with lime and magnesia. The first acid 
is always present in minute quantities in the air 
of towns where coal is burnt, being formed by 
the gradual oxidation of the sulphurous acid 
arising from the sulphur burnt with the coal. 
Dr. Angus Smith found as much as twenty- 
five parts of sulphuric acid in 100,000 parts of 
air in the centre of Manchester. Nitric acid is 
of much less consequence, being present only 
in very small quantities. It is supposed tobe 
formed by the action of lightning, which causes 
the nitrogen and oxygen of the atmosphere to 
combine. The carbonic acid of the atmo- 
sphere introduced by water on or into the 
stone, acts only on two special varieties, viz., 
stone consisting of the carbonates of lime 
and mgnesia, and felspar. On the former 
it acts by forming soluble bicarbonates, but 
the erosion in this case is inconsiderable; and 
as a rule, the surface of the stone is merely ren- 
dered smooth, without being irregularly decayed. 
But the action on felspar is very destructive. 
In the latter case the silicate of potesh in the 
stone is slowly acted upon by the carbonic acid 
forming soluble carbonate of potash, the silica 
separating; and although this silicate of potash 
is present only in very small quantities, yet from 
its being thoroughly disseminated throughout 
the stone, its decomposition causes the whole 
structure to give way, and to gradually crumble 
to pieces. The gradual action of carbonic acid 
on silicates containing potash or soda may very 
well be observed on old church windows, the sur- 
face of which exposed to the weather will inva- 
riably be found to be corroded and opaque. 
Still more injurious than sulphuric acid is soot. 
Dr. Voelcker, the well-known agricultural che- 
mist, in a paper read before the Society of Arts, 
gives an interesting account of its action on Bath 
and other calcareous stones. According to his 
researches, the main constituents of soot are, 
roughly, carbon and moisture, 55 per cent.; 
iron, alumina, sulphate of lime, and silicious 
matter, 35 per cent.; sulphate of ammonia, 3°6 
per cent.; chloride of ammonium, 1 per cent.; 
and chlorides of potassium and sodium about 
‘7 per cent. Of these, the real destructive agent 
is the sulphate of ammonia. This sulphate of 
ammonia, in contact with the carbonate of lime 
in the building stone, decomposes, producing 
sulphate of lime, which is left in the form of an 
easily detachable crust, and carbonate of ammo- 
nia, which volatilises. The action is much in- 
creased by moisture, as the sulphate of ammo- 
nia is then dissolved, and retained in solution in 
the pores of the stone, whereas in a dry situa- 
tion a mere surfaceaction goes on. An analysis 
of the black crusts on oolitic limestone which 
contained carbonate of lime 97°7 per cent. 
and silica 14 per cent., gave, roughly, sulphate 
of lime 52 per cent., combined water 13 per 
cent., carbon 6 per cent., and carbonate of lime 
20 per cent. No ammonia, either free or com- 
bined, was found. Comparing the analysis of 





the stone, the soot, and the crusts, it becomes 


evident that the sulphate of ammonia in the 
soot decomposed in contact with the carbonate 
of lime, forming sulphate of lime, and volatile 
carbonate of ammonia. The dampest, sootiest, 
and most sheltered parts of buildings are gene- 
rally much more affected than the most exposed, 
or the dry portions. The reason of this is, that 
the soot does not adhere to the most exposed 
portions, but is washed or blown away; and in 
dry positions the action of the sulphate of am- 
monia is merely upon the surface, as it is not 
dissolved and retained in solution within the 
stone. 

Having now stated the cazses of the decay of 
stone, we come to the question of the preserva- 
tion of the stone. This is indeed a hard ques- 
tion, and one which has troubled many brains. 
Judging, indeed, from the records of the Patent 
Office, it would seem either that man had dis- 
covered all that could be discovered on the sub- 
ject, or that he had given it up in despair. 
Whereas, for every year, for some time back, 
previous to the 64th and 65th of this century, a 
goodly list of patents taken out on this question 
appears in the Index of Patents; these two last 
years, wonderful to state, present not a single 
instance. The number of patents taken out on 
this subject, be it observed, culminated in the 
years 1861 and 1862, the years of, and following 
the sittings of the Committee on the Decay of 
the Stone of the Houses of Parliament. Several 
of the preservative materials patented are simply 
worthless ; but there are also amongst them two 
or three of the best processes that have been 
discovered. 

Now, with respect to the chemical composition 
of the preservative material, we have already 
observed that the chief, active, and promoting 
cause of decay is moisture. It is evident, then, 
that the main object of a really efficient pre- 
servative material must be to keep out the 
water. The next is to make this protection as 
permanent and penetrating as possible. Now 
the first condition is not a very difficult one. 
There are plenty of materials known to the 
practical man, which are cheap enough, and can 
be easily enough applied, and which look suffi- 
ciently well, and serve to keep out the water for 
atime. But the second one has proved a stum- 
bling-block to all but the scientific chemist. 
Only the lapse of years is able to tell the prac- 
tical but unscientific man whether his pet pro- 
cess will or will not really “hold water ;’ and 
even then the result is likely to be obscured by 
a hundred petty chances and accidents. But to 
the scientific chemist there is no mystery or 
uncertainty at all about the matter. With half- 
a-dozen or so names he is able to specify all the 
materials that have been, are, or ever will be, 
able to fulfil the object properly and inexpen- 
sively. All preservative materials are therefore 
divisible into two classes, viz., permanent and 
temporary. Temporary preservatives those may 
be termed the duration of which does not exceed 
at the utmost ten years. By the term perma- 
nent preservatives, those will be designated the 
time of whose efficacy can be measured, if not 
by centuries, at least by tens of years. We shall 
carry on the subject in another article. 








A NEW BOOK OF DATES.* 


THERE are many people who pride themselves 
upon remembering the exact dates of events, 
and, perhaps, more who seem to plume them- 
selves upon their inability to do so. It would 
be difficult to decide to which .of these large — 
sections of the community a good chronological 
record would be most serviceable. Those who 
retain dates would find them here ready plucked 
and dried for their use ; those who disdain them 
would find them so placed between records of 
facts, that, though disposed to regret the encum- 
prance of the figures, they would still remain 
possessed of tolerably distinct landmarks, in the 
shape of preceding and succeeding events, by the 
aid of which they could assign a period to im- 

t transactions in the history of the world. 
A work of this kind has recently reached a third 
edition under somewhat peculiar circumstances, 
the author having published the two first thou- 





* A Chronological Record; containing the remarkable 
Events from the Creation of the World to the present Time ; 
compiled from the most authentic Sources, and collated 
with the best Authorities, copiously illustrated with Notes 5 
to which is added a List of the and Queens of the 
leading Countries of Eu ; the Popes of Rome; the 
Presi of America ; and the Peerage of Great Britain, 


By D. O’Go Author of Intuitive Calculations, &c. 
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sands in Manchester, ard addressed the public, 
on the publication of the third, from Melbourne, 
whither he had emigrated in the interval. 

Strings of dates have their drawbacks like 
many other things. Of these the difficulty of 
selection and uncertainty of exactness must be 
the most considerable. Thus there are many 
events to which it may be called presumption to 
fix a date. He would be a bold man, for in- 
stance, who wonld risk much upon the assertion 
of Mr. O’Gorman, that the world was created on 
Sunday, the 23rd of October, about one o’clock 
in the afternoon. Our author gives his autho- 
rities ; but we must all feel that this must be an 
event of which man is not yet able to name such 
an exact date. There must te equal uncertainty as 
to the period of the creation of Adam and Eve, 

fixed by Mr. O’Gorman, as having 
taken place on one Friday, October 28th. The 
date of the first Sabbath must be quite as conjec- 
tural,—Saturday, October 29th. It is not less 
startling to be told, historically, that Noah’s 
Ark rested on Mount Ararat, on Wednesday, the 
6th of , but that the worthy patriarch did 
not leave his floating residence until Friday, the 
18th of December, 1656, of the Vulgar Era. 
That such ion of calculation is hazarded is 
ali the more remarkable, when we perceive that 
Mr. O'Gorman is not ignorant of the difference 
of opinion existing on the subject; nor of the 
errors that have been made in the computation 
of time by the most reliable writers. 

It is, perhaps, still more remarkable when con- 
trasted with the caution with which easily tested 
facts are mentioned. Thus in a note to the 
record of the erection of the Monument in com- 
memoration of the Great Fire of London the 
editor adds, with unaccountable reserve, “ It is 
said that six persons have committed suicide b 
throwing themselves from the top of this build- 
ing.” Dr. Dozy, the Bishop of Natal, or the re- 
cently celebrated Essayists and Reviewers, would, 

haps, have reversed this scrupulousness. 
ilst boldly making the difficult inquiry as 
to the number of suicides from the top of the 

Monument, they might have hesitated before 
naming the particular afternoon spoken of as 
‘*In the beginning.” 

The difficulty of selecting the most important 
events out of the occurrences of a year seems to 
have been realised by Mr. O’Gorman. Opening 
his record at the year 1817, at hazard, we per- 
ceive he has noted the Pindaree War; that the 
Marquis of Hastings “ Spreads British influence 
in India ;” that the Prince Regent was fired at 
in the park ; that Waterloo Bridge in London was 
completed; that Moore published his “ Lalla 
Rookh ;” and that there was a dearth in Ireland. 
But he makes not the slightest hint or mention 
that this was the year in which the Princess 
Charlotte died, an event that really affected the 
hearts of the people in a peculiarly vivid manner, 
much more so, we may assert, than the com- 
re of Waterloo Bridge or the publication of 

oore’s Oriental poem. However, there are shown 
considerable scope, research, and ability in the 
volume before us. In the form of foot-notes 
readers are directed to sources of information 
on many general and industrial subjects; and 
are to some extent saved reference by a con- 
densation of the known facts of the subjects 
treated. 

Against the date A.D. 663 it is written, 
“Glass is invented by a bishop, and brought to 
England by a Benedictine monk.” This non- 
sensical statement is supplemented by a note, as 
from Stowe :—“ According to Pliny, glass was 
first discovered in Syria. It was used by the 
Romans for windows in the time of Tiberius, 
. A.D. 79. Glass became common in Italy, and 
from thence was imported into France. It was 
bronght to England by a Benedictine monk, 
where, Anderson informs us, it was first used in 

ivate houses, and for windows, in the reign of 

enry II. The first glass manufactory in 
d was established at Crutched Friars, in 

1657.” This is incomplete enough ; but it might 
have been more so. Perhaps, in his next edition, 
Mr. O’Gorman will add an indication of the ex- 
tension of the glass trade in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne since the days the first glass-house was 
established there by Sir Robert Mansell, when 
he obtained the monopoly of the manufacture 
from King James. Concerning another subject 
with which our readers are equally familiar,— 
hells,—he is as brief, and leaves his theme 


worthy bishop. In a note he contradictingly 
adds, “ Bells were first used in churches by 
order of Pope John IX. They were first cast in 
England by Turketel, chancellor to Edmund I. 
The first set of tuneable bells were placed in 
Croyland Abbey.—Stowe. The largest bell in 
the world is at Moscow ; the largest in England 
is in London, called Big Ben, which weighs 
15 tons 10} cwt., and was cast by Messrs. 
Warner, Houghton-le-Spring, Darham.— Taylor.” 
In his text he gives the credit of the introduc- 
tion of the organs into churches by the missiona- 
ries sent into England to preach the Gospel, by 
Pope Vitalianus, A.D. 657. This statement he 
supplements with two notes, one as from 
Ammonius, assigning the construction of the 
first organ to Archimedes, 220 B.C., or to Ctesi- 
bius, the barber, of Alexandria; and the other 
from Haydn, giving the number of the stops and 
pipes of the organs at Haarlem, Seville, York, 
and Birmingham, with a vague intimation that 
the Crystal Palace instrument “can overwhelm 
the largest number of vocal and instrumental 
performers.” Against the date A.D. 644 he 
places the foundation of the University of Cam- 
bridge, by Sigbert, King of East Anglia. As 
in many other instances, a note qualifies this 
assertion, by recording that the Danes prevented 
Sigbert from completing his intention, and that 
Edward the Elder recommended the foundation in 
915. The general impression conveyed to the 
reader is, that the ‘statements in the text are 
those made by Mr. O’Gorman before friendly 
criticism induced him to qualify them by giving 
other opinions on the same subjects, in the form 
of notes. His Hibernian sympathies have led 
him to point out Kilkenny as the exact spot 
where nature has outstripped her usual efforts 
in providing for man perfect sanitary conditions. 

Writing of the Durham and Northumberland 
coal-field, without any prevision of the present 
alarm of probable scarcity, he quotes Bakewell 
to inform us that the coal-beds in Yorkshire are 
absolutely inexhaustible, and that the coal in 
South Wales would supply all England for 2,000 
years. This brings him up to the point, where 
he can introduce the surprising fact in question 
concerning Kilkenny, which leaves its feline asso- 
ciations and traditions far behindhand in interest. 
“ Kilkenny, in Ireland, has a fine coal-field ; it 
burns clear, but emits no smoke whatever, hence 
the application of the adage, ‘ Kilkenny has fire 
without smoke;’ and we may add, water with- 
out mud, as there is no mud ever discovered in 
the river Nore which flows through the ancient 
city.” 

Besides the chronological record, we are given 
a review of the six eras into which the period 
that elapsed before the birth of Christ is divided, 
and of the six eras into which the 1866 years 
that have passed since that event took place. 
There are also a pale outline of the history of 
England, beginning with the first kings of the 
Heptarchy and coming down to the events that 
occurred at the commencement of last year; 
another faint outline, showing a list of the Irish 
kings from 1,300 B.c. to the days when Henry 
IL. annexed that island, and which, we perceive, 
points out the curious historical and ethnological 
fact that out of some 140 monarchs about 120 of 
them were either slain by their successors or 
killed fighting, leaving the small residue to be 
killed by thunderbolts, drowning, and in a few 
instances to die of plague or grief; « list of the 
kings of Scotland, of the kings of France, of the 
presidents of the United States, ieaving Mr. 
Lincoln at his post; of the czars of Russia; of 
the kings and queens of Spain ; of the margraves, 
electors, dukes, and kings of Prussia; of the 
counts, dukes, and emperors of Austria; of the 
popes of Rome (many of whom were martyred, 
starved, poisoned, strangled, and more canon- 
ised) ; the English peerage, showing the creation 
of the title, the succession, family name, and 
descent, of all our dukes, marquises, earls, 
viscounts, barons, bishops; and an index. Ina 
colony where large libraries of reference are not 
generally accessible, Mr. ©’Gorman’s work 
would be really useful. 








Porsonovs State Pencits.—The Government 
authorities at Cologne, hav» issued a circular, 
cautioning the public against variegated slate 
pencils. Schweinfurt green, which contains 
arsenic, is used for the green, chromate of lead 
for the yellow, and red lead for the red varieties. 
The circular points out the danger of this prae- 
tice, especially to children, by whom slate 





pencils are chiefly used. 





GRAVESTONES.* 


I po not think I should have chosen for 
the subject of to-night’s lecture, for fear it would 
not offer enough of interest. I was asked to 


corner of the Gothic revival in which I v: 
to think we have not been very successful, 
because it was known that I 
interest in the subject for years 
I did not hesitate to undertake to 
@ comfort sometimes to have only 
are bid as well as you can. T is what 
am going to do. Having thus been given the 
subject, with the intention, as I suppose, of 
seeing if anything practically useful can be said 
about it, I shall try to treat it in a practical 
way. I shall abstain from the general subject. 
Let us first take a rapid glance at the 
Medizeval gravestones, to which we naturally 


fi 


in form, till it took the shape of the tapering 
stone coffin with its coped lid. A 

of Classic shape, Romano-Gallic, with Christiam 
symbols from France, shows the transition from. 
the Classic to the Mediseval form. The ordinary 
head-stone, with a rounded (not a cruciform) 
head, has its prototypes in Greek and Roman 
gravestones. On Etruscan sarcophagi we very 
commonly find reclining effigies of very elegant. 
design, which perhaps the Medizeval 
effigies, though the attitude and spirit of the 
figures is very different. 

The rude upri unhewn stone, of earlier 
than Classical times, such as Jacob erected upon 
Rachel’s grave, was first marked with a small 
cross ; then the head was rudely worked into a 
cross shape; and so it came to be developed 
into a finished cross, like the Ranic or Saxon 
crosses, and still later into the elegant Medizval 
churchyard cross. When we put together the 
ancient examples which exist in the British 
Islands, we find a very large number of all the 
kinds which I have mentioned, and extending im 
date from Roman times downwards. 

But there is another kind of monument more 
ancient, more appropriate, and more universal 
than all the rest, viz., the earthen mound. 
These were the monuments of heroes in the days 
of the Trojan war, and how much earlier we do 
not know. They are dotted like low natural 
hills over the Steppes of Tartary ; they are found 
buried under the rank tropical vegetation of 
Central America, monuments of races of whont 
no other monument remains. In England all 
the races who have successively inhabited the 
land have left those monuments behind. The 
British barrows in Salisbury Plain come into 
one’s mind, and the Roman tumuli, erected 
over sepulchral chambers, and the Saxon 
barrows, in which we find the remains of whole 
families, the men with their rusty spear- 
and swords lying by their bones, the women 
with their gold enamelled ornaments mingled with 
their dust; and the low turf mounds, which the 
sexton heaps with his spade over the humble 
graves in our country churchyards, are the un- 
doubted successors and representatives of the 
barrows of our Saxon forefathers. Until a recent 
period the people were buried in them uncoffined 
as their forefathers were. After all, it is the 
most appropriate monument. It tells us that 
there one of our fellow-men has been “laid in 
ground,” as the old ballad says, and has dis- 
placed just that length and breadth of kindred 
dust which you see raised above the general level 
of the earth ; that heap of dust is his vera efigies, 
for dust he was ; the green grass which will grow 
over it will be his symbolical epitaph,—* As for 
man his days are as grass.” 

In England these grave-moundsarealwaysofthe 
low rounded shape, with which we are all familiar. 
In Normandy I have seen grave-mounds shaped 
in imitation of a ridged coffin-stone, and some» 
times with a strip of turf raised from end to end 
and side to side in imitation of the cross upom & 
coffin-stone. The old types of monument which 
have been chiefly imitated in our modern Gothic 
gravestones are the recumbent stone, which we 
commonly call a coffin-stone, the upright head 
cross, and the sarcophagus. Let us glance st 
the chief peculiarities of these ancient grave- 
stones. The coffin-stones are usually long, 


* From the Rev. Bilas, Baa, mabe 
part of the Archatecfussl Museum series Lectures. 
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the actual lid of the stone 
coffin in which the deceased was buried : the coffin 
was sunk till its upper margin was level with 
the earth, and then the lid formed his monument. 
Sometimes the lid is flat, sometimes it is coped 
as if to throw off the raip. In nineteen cases 
out of twenty 3 
.coffin-stone. When the stone 1s flat, the cross 
4s sometimes only outliried with bold incised 
lines ; sometimes it is sculptured in low relief. 
There is seldom an inscription, and then little 
more than a name; but there is often a symbol 
of the calling of the deceased sculptured beside 
the cross. The cross itself was the symbol of 
the Christian person : when two persons, or man 
and wife, were buried under one stone, we find 
two crosses; in one case a little cross is added, 
perhaps the symbol of a child. The symbol of 
calling was placed beside the cross: a sword for 
a knight, a chalice for a priest, a bow and arrow 
for a forester, and a pair of shears or scissors 
for a woman. There is one symbol frequently 
found attached to the middle of the shaft of the 
cross whose meaning has baffled all our ingenuity. 
It is something like a bracket on each side the 


shaft tf ; sometimes the lines are headed like 


those of a riband; sometimes they are stiff 
as if of stone or metal, and they differ a little in 
shape. Here is one from Horningsea, Cambridge- 
shire, and photographs of others from Helpstone, 
Peterborough: they are very common. There 
is a similar ornament on a Roman gravestone 
engraved in Montfaucon. 

The thing that most strikes us, perhaps, in 
looking over a collection of drawings of these 
-Coffin-stones, is the endless variety of ingenious, 
fanciful, beantifal cruciform designs upon them. 
Among them are some examples of a method of 
-counter-sinking the design in a way which saves 
labour, protects the design from wear, and often 
adds considerably to its effect by enclosing it in 
-akind of frame. 

After looking over a collection of draw- 
ings of old designs it would seem to be the 
easiest thing possible to reproduce them, or to 
‘design modern ones in the same spirit; but if 
we look through a series of drawings of modern 
‘designs we shall see that the attempt to repro- 
duce an ancient design generally fails somehow 
to retain the simplicity and breadth and vigour 
of the old one; and the attempts to design new 
‘ones in the spirit of the old are, I venture very 
humbly to say, too often unsatisfactory. 

These, perhaps, are some of the reasons of 
‘failure :— 

The first, I think, is the shape. There is 
something picturesque in the long narrow taper- 
ing coffin-stone ; but it derived that shape from 
‘the fact that it formed the lid of the stone coffin. 
‘When we lay it over one of our modern graves it 
is inappropriate, for it is not the shape of the 
grave over which it is placed, and it is not large 
-enough—wide enough—to cover it. It is a 
‘Coffin-lid without any coffin under it; it is a 
gravestone which is too scanty to serve its pur- 
pose of covering the grave. 

Bat, 2ndly, to remedy this defect, and to make 
the monument larger and more imposing, the 
coffin-stone in modern practice is often mounted 
-on & massive slab of stone by way of base. But 
this introduces another incongruity. The mas- 
sive slab is the real gravestone, and it should be 
‘dealt with accordingly. I do not think it is a 

happy idea to take a stray coffin-lid (the taper- 
ing shape irresistibly the idea of a 
‘coffin-lid) and lay it upon the gravestone by way 
of monument. In the margin of a manuscript in 
the British Museum is a figure of Death on the 
pale horse, who carries a taper coffin-stone by 


marrow, and tapering from head to foot, and pro- 
‘bably always form 


way of a shield; to lay one on our gravestone is | be 


to use it similarly as a symbol. 

A third source of failure, I think (and let me 
say here that if I seem to repeat rather frequently 
“TI think” and “it seems to me,” it is to 
avoid appearing to lay down these opinions as 
indisputable conclusions: I am driven into ego- 
tism to avoid dogmatism), is in the character of 
the designs sculptured upon the coffin-stones.; If 
we compare the design and execution of the old 
gravestones with contem architectural 
sculpture we shall find that, in the great majority 
of cases, the gravestones are comparatively simple 
in and rade in execution. The design is 

bold and vigorous, often ingenious and 


utifal; but, after all, it is simple, and it is 
only deeply scratched or rudely carved on the 
stone. I can imagine that the calligrapher of. 


the monastery drew the design on 
& scrap of vellum, and the etl imadén “haechion 


there is a cross carved upon the | 





it out with his stone axe. The designer showed 


some taste in giving such a simple broad 
design as poo be effectively executed by 
such rude hands, and the mason did his work 
well when he had cut it deeply, or hatched it in 
relief, with freedom and vigour. But when this 
kind of work is copied, with our modern elabo- 
rate precision, its vigour and spirit usually 
vanish, and leave nothing but a bald and tame 
result. When such a stone is mounted on a 
massive base, and protected perhaps by an ela- 
borate iron screen, the poverty of the design is 
made more conspicuous by this sumptuous treat- 
ment. 

Iventure to suggest that the modern recumbent 
gravestone should be the rectangular on plan, 
i.e. of the shape and of the size of the grave 
which itis tocover. The flat and the coped coffin- 
stones suggest two different styles of treatment. 
In the flat style, the size of the stone leaves 
ample room for an inscription round the margin, 
to be enclosed within marginal lines or mould- 
ings. These will advantageously narrow the 
field of the stone, and upon this field may be 
placed a cruciform design. I think our modern 
taste requires for its satisfaction more elabora- 
tion of design and greater skill in execution 
than are found in the majority of these old coffin- 
stones ; and now there is not the slightest diffi- 
culty in obtaining both. There are some of the 
old stones which possess these characters, exe- 
cuted probably where skilful design and work- 
manship were easily accessible. At Milton, Oxon, 
for example, there is a foliated cross, in which 
the foliation is of the best style of Early English 
foliage. At Hexham, Northumberland, there is 
an incised slab, in which the whole field of the 
stone is covered with a pattern of vine foliage. 
In Lincoln cloisters there is a thirteenth-century 
stone, which has a “tree of Jesse,” very well 
designed and sculptured, covering the field. 
The method of countersinking the design, 
shown in some of the exhibited examples, is 
worthy of consideration ; and both in incised and 
countersunk work it may be considered whether 
the incisions may not be filled in with colouring 
matter, if any colouring matter will resist the 
weather; or filled in with coloured stone, if, 
again, such inlaid work will stand the climate. 
This method of inlaying with coloured stone and 
marble, if it will stand our climate, opens up a 
wide scope for elaboration in a style which has 
taken a strong hold of the présent taste; only, 
again, I confess I have misgivings whether, 
except on a very simple and careful use of it, it 
will stand our climate. 

The coped stones t another mode of 
treatment. Let the stone still be rectangular in 
plan—not tapering; mould the edge deeply, 
leaving a plain fillet among the mouldings, 


+ broad enough to carry the inscription, and from 


the upper moulding carry up a plain prism, with 
a bold and simple roll at the angles, to form 
a kind of cross. The tomb of William Rufus, in 
Winchester Cathedral, is something after this 
kind. One in the Temple Church has sculptured 
ornaments carried along the edges of the prism 
with very good effect. Or the mouldings may 
be made a little deeper, and a narrow flat 
top left for the reception of a cruciform design. 
It is very usual in modern practice to add a 
head-cross and foot-stone to a crossed coffin- 
stone. This, I venture to think, is also a mistake. 
It is an unnecessary combination of two different 
monuments. Where there is a coffin-stone with 
cross and inscription, a head and foot stone 
besides are unnecessary. If the ends are rather 
high, and look bare, cusp the gables, or incise a 
symbol upon them. Where there is a head-cross, 
and it is desired to lay a stone over the 
grave, to protect it, it should, I think, not 

a coffin-stone, but a plain and 
simple stone, without any cruciform device. 
There are some examples both in England 
and on the Continent of a variety of the coped 
stone which I can best describe as on the 
plan of the roof of a cross church. The ridges, 
with a bold roll on them, form a plain cross. It 
is a very beautiful design, susceptible of archi- 
tectural moulding,—dog-tooth, ball-flower, &., 
the like in the base, and of cusping in the gabled 
ends. Some of the modern adaptations of this 
type are among the most successful modern de- 
signs I have met with. 

I come now to the class of head-stones. There 
are two great types. In one, the general form 
of the stone is that of a cross; in the other, the 
stone has a rounded head, and a cruciform device 
is either incised or carved in relief upon the face 
of it. Very few ancient examples of these head- 
stones remain: there are hundreds of coffin- 


stones; of head-stones only a dozen or two. 
Our modern designs for head-stones are, I 
think, less satisfactory than the modern coffin- 
stones. This does not arise from the scarcity of 
ancient examples, for many of the cruciform de- 
signs on the flat stones are equally applicable, 
with a little adaptation, to head-stones ; and the 
gable crosses, of which we have many fine 
examples, would also afford authorities easily 
applied to the purposes of head-stones. It is 
the latter type which has chiefly been followed 
in modern designs, and the fault in them arises 
almost entirely from making the stone too 
large—too high, and too wide. The fault does 
not lie with the designer, but with his clients, 
who will insist upon having a stone large enough 
to contain a long inscription, or inscriptions, to 
several members of a family. 

The most noticeable thing about the few old 
head-stones which we have is that they are small 
in size, and very simple in character, In the 
modern adaptation of them, a cruciform head of 
proper size is put on the top of a high, wide 
slab, and the effect does not satisfy the eye. 
Many attempts have been made to sha 
the slab so as to make it a proper base for 
the cross with more or less success. Some 
of the modern head-stones retain the proportions 
of the old ones, and look pretty well on paper; 
but, when you see them executed, you find that 
though the old proportions are retained, they are 
magnified two or three fold, and that the result 
is the usual high wide slab with a cruciform 
head of much too large a size. In short, I have 
looked through a considerable number of modern 
designs, in which the designers have attempted 
to solve the problem, and I come to the con- 
clusion that it is simply impossible to combine a 
high wide base with a cruciform head so as to 
produce a satisfactory result. We must, I think, 
try to persuade people to be satisfied with low 
and narrow head-stones. If such a stone seems 
too simple, and does not satisfy the desire to 
have something more sumptuous, perhaps we 
can arrange the matter by making the monu- 
ment of marble, and bestowing some carving 
upon it of a more artistic character than usual, 
i.¢., give them the valyeof the money they insist 
on spending on art instead of material. The 
greatest difficulty, perhaps, will be to persuade 
them to be satisfied with a very short inserip- 
tion; and anything but a very short, unostenta- 
tious inscription will spoil the effect of the 
design. We might, perhaps, obtain leave to have 
a proper head-stone, if we put a flat stone behind 
it, on which an epitaph might be inscribed; 
only this stone must be low and narrow, and 
unostentatious, or it will spoil the effect of the 
head-stone, 

The other type of head-stone, in which the 
stone is cut into the form of a slender cross, 
does not seem to have been much followed in 
modern design; probably because it offers still 
less space than the other type for inscriptions ; 
but I think it offers scope for a wide range of 
designs, which would be artistically satisfactory. 
What we especially want in the monuments for 
our crowded cemeteries is great variety in their 
general form, and this class of crosses ranging 
from a slender plain cross a foot high, up to a 
tall cross of the ordinary “church-yard cross” 
kind, or even to a cross of the Eleanor-cross 
type, offers greater scope for variety in dimen- 
sions and outline than any other.* 








THE SHORT SUPPLY OF FISH FROM OUR 
INEXHAUSTIBLE FISHERIES. 


Ir is a very great mistake to suppose that 
London is well supplied with fish. Whatever 
may be the case at Billingsgate, or in the more 
central, and in the more wealthy, parts of Lon. 
don, the great mass of the people find fish not 
only dear, but scarce, and often not to be had at 
all. The deep-sea fisheries off our coasts are 
held by competent authorities to be inex- 
haustible ; and fish ought to be the cheapest and 
most abundant of all food, not only in the 
metropolis, but throughout the whole country. 
There is an open and unoccupied field of profit 
here which one can only compare to the prospect 
which the steam-engine and the spinning and 
weaving machinery held forth before the deve- 
lopment of British manufactures. Would that 
these very agencies were brought to bear upon 
this new field of profit. It is just the fitting 
out of decked vessels with the steam-engine and 








* To be continued, 
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the spun and woven net that will supply the 
people with a never-ceasing abundance of cheap 
and wholesome food from our fisheries. We 
abuse the Irish for not taking advantage of 
their splendid fishing-grounds, but we are 
searcely any better ourselves. We have often 
wondered why London was so badly supplied 
with fish diet, and have often spoken to fish- 
mongers and others on the subject without re- 
ceiving much enlightenment. Whilst all sorts 
of mad schemes for joint-stock limited com- 
panies get public support, the number of pro- 
posals for the working of this sure and inex- 
haustible mine of wealth is “limited” indeed! 
‘A little light on the subject, we observe, has 
been struck out in a pamphlet by Mr. Henry 
Dempster, H.E.I.C.S., who has been an advocate 
for sea fisheries during the last twenty-six years. 
Mr. Dempster’s pamphlet is titled “Open Fishing- 
boat Reform, Fish Market Improvements, and 
the Abolition of the Hawking System with 
Creels.” The author does not explain why com- 
panies have not been formed for extensive fishing 
operations: indeed, he is in much the same state 
of wonder with ourselves on this subject; but 
his pamphlet explains some of the mystery as 
to the short supply of fish everywhere, although 
he appears to have the very much mistaken idea 
that London has a good supply. 

Fishing is, of course, done by fishermen. The 
present generation of fishermen are an anti- 
quated race. They go on in the old Chinese 
jog-trot in which their caste was born, and their 
brains must be arranged entirely on this old 
jog-trot system. Moreover, they are an idle and 
unmanly race: their women are the men of the 
tribe, and they are born with such fixed and 
innate ideas in their heads as it is impossible to 
change or eradicate. A fishwife is taught from 
childhood that it is her duty to provide her 
future husband with his livelihood. We have 
overheard one fishwoman say to another, while 
dissecting the character of a third :—“ Her work 
for a man’s bread!” Mr. Dempster, in referring 
to this peculiarity, says :— 

** It has been discovered that an obstruction to progress 
that stands in the way of forming fishing companies in 
northern ports is the existing state of society among the 
fishing population. Unfortunately for the cause of open 
fishing-boat reform at some of our northern ports, the 
female portion of the fishing communities are too fond of 
out-door labour that is unnecessary for them to perform, 
They entertain the idea that it is the duty of every woman 
that becomes a wife to work for a man; or, at least, to 
— assist him with his calling. Believing this sort of 

octrine—which, I suppose, must be instilled into their 
minds when | oer Mees voluntarily and cheerfully per- 
form works of drudgery that few females among other classes 
of workmen are subject to, Besides gathering bait and 
baiting lines, many of them, at Viingus borderin on large 
towns, hawk and sell fish they carry about in creels on their 
backs, This met of duty they seem to be tolerably fond 
of, as, being wholesale and retail dealers of their husband’s 
and others’ produce, they get money among their hands 
unchecked, Clever women very soon manage to become 
leading partners in the united firm, and wield the reins of 
power, The result of this system is, they keep down their 
men’s ambition and aspirations to change for the better 
and rise in the social scale.” 
Thus, the fishwoman is the fish-dealer; she is 
the treasurer; the money must get into her 
clutches, and she must dispense it for her 
husband’s behoof. All he must do is to loll and 
row along the coast and haul in his fish, and 
any change on the established system is viciously 
opposed by the women. When Mr. Dempster 
ne to a crowd of these women on the 
ety and comfort to their husbands and sweet- 
hearts which decked vessels and deep-sea 
fishing would realise would they only agree to 
get rid of the small open yawls and cobles ; 
one, he says, “ boldly pushed her head forward, 
clenched her fists, and, looking savagely 
in my face, exclaimed at the top of her 
voice, — ‘You will no be allooed’!” Now, 
although it may be said that it is not in London 
that such ideas prevail, there is no doubt that 
they react upon the London fish supply no less 
than on that of the outports, and the whole 
country. New companies would recruit for 
hands amongst our fishermen in order to carry 
on their business, and here is an obstacle not 
easily overcome. 

This is a subject which the Government itself 
ought té take an active interest in. Fishermen 
are the raw material of much of our naval 
strength, and assuredly it is not lolling in open 
yawls and cobles, but seamanlike practice in 
larger vessels, that would form the best pre- 
jiminary education for our tars. 

' We do not see, however, why fishing-vessels 
might not be worked well without these anti- 
quated fishermen at all. Only let good stont 
steam fishing-vessels be got afloat, and well 
manned with common sailors, engaged on the 
understanding that they are to act as fisher- 


men, with probably some inducement, such as a 
per centage on the fish, according to the quantity 
caught, to stimulate them, and we have not the 
least doubt of the great success of any well- 
managed company started for the purpose of 
supplying the metropolis with deep sea fish,—the 
healthiest and best, both on account of the pos- 
sibility of keeping them alive in wells on board 
large vessels till sold, and also because coast 
fish come in to spawn, and are not in such good 
condition as those caught further off. 

We do not mean to say that there are no such 
vessels already at work, but what we maintain 
is, that there is » great and crying demand for 
many more than we yet have, and for great 
companies to carry on the business on a vastly 
more extensive scale than at present, for the 
supply both of the metropolis and of every other 
great town in the country. 








WIERTZ, THE BELGIAN ARTIST. 


A sum of 85,000 francs has just been voted by 

the Belgian House of Representatives to cover 
certain expenses connected with the acceptance 
of a legacy of pictures left to’ the nation by a 
deceased painter. The whole affair presents a 
striking contrast with the treatment of artists 
in this country, though there is plenty of room 
for a wide difference of opinion as to the real 
and lasting benefits conferred on art by the 
“paternal” system of government. The name 
of Anton Wiertz is probably unknown to many 
of our readers, and even in his own country it is 
far from being a ‘‘ household word ;” and yet he 
was a great bret a misanthropical artist, and one 
who worked for fame and for that alone. The 
following extract from one of his works de- 
scribes his character and opinions: “ Happy is 
the young artist, the friend of true principles, 
who lives in an age in which patronage is guided 
by good taste. If, however, he lives at a time 
when mechanical dexterity is preferred to ex- 
pression, and when originality and composition 
are considered of little importance, he must 
either give way to the tide of popular opinion, 
or, courageously imitating the example of the 
great Poussin, paint for posterity. His life will 
be a continual struggle against bad taste; he 
will remain poor, but he will become a great 
artist.” He carried out these views in their 
integrity. He never exhibited any of his pro- 
ductions, or allowed them to be engraved; and 
he only sold his works when forced to do so as a 
means of support. Most of his paintings are of 
immense size, and in 1851 the Belgian Govern- 
ment, in order to encourage his talent, came to 
his assistance, and built him a studio at 
Brussels, at a cost of 64,000 francs. In this 
studio the artist lived, worked, and died; and 
so great was his attachment to his works that he 
even desired. that his body might be buried in it. 
In compliance with his wish his heart was em- 
balmed and sent to Dinant, his native place. 
It was in consequence of some legal difficulties, 
we believe, that his other request was not com- 
plied with. 
The conditions of the grant are curious. 
M. Wiertz was to have the sole use of the build- 
ing during his lifetime, and in return he made 
over to the Government six of his principal 
works, and engaged to cover the walls of the 
studio with frescoes on the express condition 
that “ these pictures, together with those which 
he might afterwards present to the Government, 
should always remain on the walls of the studio, 
which would thus become a state gallery.” In 
1861, a further sum of 23,000 francs was granted 
to M. Wiertz for the purpose of acquiring a piece 
of land situated between the garden of the studio 
and a new street, which bears the artist’s name. 
In consideration of this grant a seventh picture 
was made over to the Government on the same 
conditions as the others. 

M. Wiertz died on the 18th of June last, and 
the Government became possessed of the site, 
building, frescoes, and seven paintings ;—“ The 
Homeric Contest,” “The Fall of the Angels,” 
“The Triumph of Christ,” “Christ in the Se- 
pulchre,” “ Eve,” “Satan,” and another. The 
artist’s will, it appears, was not quite formal, 
and it contained no expression of his intention 
with regard to his remaining works. M. Potvin, 
the sole legatee, offered to give up the whole of 
them to the State, in compliance with the ex- 
pressed wish of the deceased artist. Counsel’s 


opinion was taken as to the validity of the will, 
and the report presented to the king on the 


with its reception, states that the will is “ un- 
attackable,” naively adding that “the use which 
M. Potvin wishes to make of his rights can only 
give it increased force.’ The Government has, 
accordingly, become possessed of the whole of 
M. Wiertz’s remaining works, to the number of 
fifty-eight, including some pieces of sculpture. 
When the necessary arrangements shall have 
been made, the Musée Wiertz will be opened to 
the public. A series of photographs of M. 
Wiertz’s paintings was commenced during the 
artist’s lifetime, but was left unfinished, and is 
now to be completed and published by the 
Government, as is also a manuscript memoir on 
the process employed in the production of the 
frescoes, which, it is said combines the advan- 
tages of fresco and oil painting." 

The vote which passed the Lower House on 
the 18th ult. was not quite unanimous, several 
members being of opinion that the artist’s fame 
would be best consulted by exhibiting a selection 
only of his works. Several of them give evidence 
of a bizarre and almost morbid imagination. 
What, for instance, are we to expect from 
pictures bearing such titles as “‘ A Second after 
Death,” or “ Thoughts and Visions of a Lifeless 
Head?” The reprinting of M. Wiertz’s literary 
works was also objected to. Some of them, it 
was stated, were of little value, inasmuch as they 
were nothing more than long diatribes against 
the modern Belgian school of art. 


~ 








SANITARY STATE OF CHORLTON UNION. 


At an annual meeting of the local board of 
guardians last week a report was presented 
from the medical committee recently appointed 
in apprehension of a visitation of cholera, to in- 
vestigate the sanitary condition of the various 
townships in the union. Most of these are de- 
scribed as very bad. The reports of the various 
medical officers of the townships give detailed 
accounts of them, from one of which, that of Mr. 
Smith, of the Hulme district, No. 1, we may give 
a brief passage :—‘‘ The most unhealthy parts of 
the district lay between Russell-street and Corn- 
brook, City-road, Chester-road, and the lower 








part of York-street: from this quarter nearly all 
the cases of typhus had come during the past 
year; and should the cholera visit us, it would 
locate itself in that region. There were whole 
streets of back-to-back houses with most imper- 
fect ventilation and drainage. In many places 
there were closed courts and passages with 
privies in the most filthy and neglected state, 
and cellar dwellings of the most unwholesome 
character, and utterly unfit for human habita- 
tion. The ashpits and shallow drains emitted a 
constant stench that was most prejudicial to 
health. Pools of surface-water and refuse lay 
about; and the sewage percolated through the 
walls even into the very dwellings.” 








LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS IN IRELAND. 


Ar a recent scientific meeting of the Royal 
Dablin Society, Dr. Mapother read a paper, “ On 
Labourers’ Dwellings ; Successes and Failures of 
Efforts to Improve them by means of Inspection, 
Loans, and Public Companies; and the expedi- 
ency of extending to Ireland the Compulsory 
Principle in their Erection and Maintenance. 

The dwellings of the poor in cities, towns, 
and rural districts in Ireland were, he said, 
ill-constructed, dilapidated, overcrowded, and 
unwholesome. Poverty of the owners was not 
the cause of the dilapidation of the abodes, for 
the persons who let them, like many of their 
class, had raised themselves to comparative 
affluence by profits thus gained from the poor. 
Evictions and the demolition of cabins in the 
rural districts had driven agricultural labourers 
into the small towns; and, as new abodes in the 
place of those removed would be subject to 
taxation, they had not been evicted. Besides 
the fearful overcrowding thus induced, the 
labourers had to expend their strength in walking 
long distances to their work. The remedy was 
that which followed in England last session upon 
a masterly demonstration of its necessity by 
Dr. Hunter, of the Medical Department of the 
Privy Council,—namely, union rating, for which 
a Bill had been introduced. There were in 
Ireland, according to the last census, 89,374 
mud or sod hovels of one room only, and 489,668 
mud houses with more than one room, giving an 
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class since 1841. The average number of per- 
sons occupying each of these dwellings was, in 
towns 4°53, and in the rural districts, 5:24, The 
remedy for this deplorable state did not lie in 
the labourer’s hands, however great his willing- 
ness to pay for better accommodation, but. with: 
the landlord when he the duties 
which appertained to this property. Many 
diseases, such as fever, diasmhooa, convulsions, 
consumption, even accidental deaths, were pro- 
duced, promoted, or rendered more fatal among 
the poor, and, if contagious, spread to the 
rich, by such conditions as he had sketched. 
Having entered very fully into the subject, Dr. 
Mapother summed up as follows#:—That what he 
hoped for as necessary to improwe the devellings 
of the r, and thereby raise immensely the 
standard of public health, was :— 

First,— The constitution of a central con- 
trolling authority for local government and 
sanitary improvement. 

Second,—The enactment of a.eemprehensive 
building code, the passing of lmeal Acts being 
expensive, is often avoided. 

Third,—That our sanitary laws should be 
compulsory in cases of flagrant neglect : the per- 
mission to act is now very generally construed 
as permission not to act. 

Fourth,—A generally diffused desire on the 
part of employers and land-owners to provide 
for the healthful wants of their dependants, and 
they will grow according as our nation prospers, 
and according as the masses are educated in the 
knowledge of the laws which regulate the waill- 
being of their own bodies. 








ANNUAL MEETING, ARCHITECTURAL 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of the subscribers was 
held on the 28th of May, at the house in Con- 
duit-street, Mr. Thomas Henry Wyatt in the 
chair. 

Mr. Arthur Cates, the Hon. Secretary, read the 
annual report of the committee to the subscribers, 
together with the statement of accounts and gene- 
ral balance-sheets of the society. The latter show 
that the total receipt on account of the fifteenth 
year, 1862, has been 5101. Os. 4d., and the total 
expenditure (including 481. 6s. 10d. for reprint) 
5471. 17s. 5d., leaving a balance of 371. 17s. 1d. 
as due to the treasurer. The accounts for the 
sixteenth year, 1863-5, show, after clearing off 
the deficit on the fifteenth year, a balance of 
1451. 4s. 2d. as available for the completion of 
the publications for that year. 

The Chairman in moving the adoption of the 
report said it was not necessary for him or for 
any future chairman at these meetings to say 
much about the merits of this society; that had 
been so frequently dilated on, and its value and 
usefulness had been so often acknowledged by 
all who had spoken on the subject on previous 
occasions. He might practically just show the 
subscribers how very carefully the committee had 
acted upon the suggestions made to them, by 
referring to two or three of the principal. And 
first as to the terms on which the Society’s pub- 
lications might be purchased, and the notion 
which he believed was rather a prevalent one, 
that eventually the publications might be ob- 
tained at a greatly reduced rate, or at half-price. 
Now the committee had repeatedly asserted that 
under no circumstances would the price be 
reduced. It could not be too strongly impressed 
upon the members of the ion 


that there should be no reduction in the price 
of the publications hereafter. The next point 
submitted to the committee was the condensa- 
tion of the articles in the “ Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture,” which this Society was issning, of 
matters not strictly relating to the science of 
architecture, or having only a remote bearing 
upon it. 
of the committee, who, in their desire to act 
upon the suggestion, were at the same 
anxious that the second part of the work 
not bear a different i from the 


part: but those who had read the later articles | i 


of the Dictionary would see that the 
gestion had not been disregarded. Then, 
again, the committee had been urged to 

the completion of the Dictionary 
as much as possible. At 
his friend Mr. Horace 


That had been left to the judgment | gies 


greater degree than could be done merely by the 
annual payments of the subscribers themselves. 
He was very much struck with the remark made 
by Professor Kerr at the Jast ameeting, that the 
great chaem ef ¢his work was, that % had none 


he (the chairman) would be extremely sorry if 
it lost that instructive character; and he thought 
that would be the case if those who had hitherto 
laboured on the work ceased to deo from the 
innate love which they cherished for their art 
itself, as they had hitherto done. With regard 
to the commercial elemané, he confessed, for his 
own part, hethengitt it was necessary; and, if 
it were declared by the ham. secretaries that, im 
their opinion, a sum of 4001. or 5001. in hand 
would conduce to the expediting of the work, 
instead of obtaining thatmmount by extraneous 
aid, he would suggest that they could very; 
readily establish a limited Hability, and advance 
the money amongst themaelves; and he would 
himself very readily conéeibute 1001. towand= 
that object. It was as much ee the committee 
could do to keep up the original smbscriptions..} 
The members of the Instimte had increased 
very largely, and he considemed it @ discredit to 
the profession that a larger number of sub- 
scribers to these publications did not exist 
amongst them. : 

Professor Kerr, in secondimg the resolution, 
said he had always thought the publications of 
the Society peculiar in their character, and 
peculiar even among professignal publications. 
Without goimg-imto the questiem-of the character 
of this Society, they might say that ¢he various. 
branches of trade, more or less appertaining to 
and connected with architecture, were so fully 
represented by publications of their own thet 
there appeared to be little left for the Archi- 
tectural Publication Society to do. When he 
said very little was left, he felt that the field of 
operation which the Publication Society of the 
present day must occupy must be a field of 
literature of the very highest class—literature 
which might not command a large sale, which 
might not attract a very large number of sub- 
scribers, but which would ultimately make its 
mark upon the progress of the profession by 
reason of the very high character of its work. 
Twenty years ago, when this Society was first 
established, it was that particular want which 
the Society made it its business to supply ; and, 
he was bound to say, he considered conscientiously 
the existence of this Publication Society, and the 
description of works which it has persevered in 
laying before the profession, had tended very 
materially to keep up the. dignity and the 
charaeter of the profession before the public. 
The Dictionary, he felt bound to say, was, in 
his humble judgment, a work of the highest 
merit. He considered the illustrated publica- 
tions, too, in connexion with this Society, taken 
as a whole, constituted a most admirable port- 
folio, the like of which was not to be met with 
anywhere else: in point of fact, year after year 
as these numbers came out it seemed astonish- 
ing where the matter was collected from—seeing 
it was so different from what they got in ordinary 
books. 

The report having been adopted unanimously, 

Professor Donaldson, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the committee, observed that he felt 


they were very much indebted to them. 

hun, sosbelaets alias iiioiiene deans 
to executive o Papworth, 
Hansard, and Cates), and said if these gentle- 
men did not continue to hold office he was afraid 
@ very rapid death: most of such things 
pended upon the energies of the few, and it 
to those gentlemen that the honour and credi 
of the Architectural Publication Society was due ; 
to Mr. Octavius Hansard for his unwearied ener- 


aS 
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the committee having a moderate sum of money 
in hand, that he had for many years thought it 
would be a great advantage to have such a fund, 
though he had hesitated to such & 


propose 
by the Chairman 


that | to-day, as one rarely liked to ask one’s friends 


to put their hands into their pockets in addition 
to rendering great service to the 





Society. It appeared to him, if they had a 


af the mere beek-making element.about it; and'}/qeerks.” 


fand, a reserve, they could say to those out-— 
side, “Here is a fund. which, if from any 

cause not foreseen, there should be any hesita- 

tion on the part of new subscribers, would be 

a guarantee fund for the completion of the 

The reprint having been carried out, 

under the direction of the committee, if they 

sold the whole number of copies, they had 

a steck of the value of above 2,0001., on which 

they might snrely raise 1,000. ; and as the sub- 

seriptions came in the loans might be paid off in 

accordance with ¢he ents on which 

they were made. If the meeting would autho- 

rize the committee to take this subject into con- 

sideration, he believed the step which had been 
suggested. might be adopted with great advantage 
to the Society. 

Mr. Arthur Cates said, with regard io the pro- 
posal for the establishment ef a fund, he was 
}sure if they had 71,0000. in han@ it would enable 
the committee to deal more fullpwith the matter 
which was necessary for the production of the 
Dictionary than they could otherwise do; that 
}sum might be appropriated to the bringing out 
of the works more expeditiously than had hitherto 
been the case. There was another point,—that 
was, obtaining new subscribers. He had done 
his utmost to try and persuade every existing 
subscriber that it was to his pemsonal interest to 
‘bring in at least one other subscriber, as by so 
doing he would more than doubile the amount of 
pmatter he would receive for his gninea. 

Mr. Arthur Ashpitel moved a vote of thanks 
pto the chairman; and the latter, im acknowledging 
— vote of thanks afterwards passed, requested 

e secretary to put down his same for 1001. to 

the fund, which he hoped would be the beginning 


of a good end. 








THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


On Thursday (31st ult.), a meeting of the 
subscribers and friends to this institution was 
held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, 
for the purpose of electing three persons— 
two males and one female — as pensioners 
on the funds of the institution. Mr. Joseph 
Bird, in the absence of Mr. Rigby (the president), 
was voted to the chair. 

Among the gentlemen present were—Mesers. 
Geo. Pincknett, Thos. Cozens, J. Thorn, G. Keyes, 
W. Hutchons, W. Phillips, M. Hall, W. Webb, 
R. Richardson, R. Thomas, W. Todd, jun., B. D. 
Dove, G. Head, R. Head, T. Stirling, W. Nichol- 
son, &c. 

The financial condition of the institution 
showed the present amount of stock in the 
Three per Cent. Consols to be 11,1591. 15s. 8d., 
being for the relief fund 8,4371. 12s. 1d., and the 
building fund 2,7221. 3s. 7d.; and that since the 
foundation of the society in 1847, there had been 
fifty-four male and thirty-three female recipients, 
out of which number (exclusive of those to be 
then elected), twenty-one males and nineteen 
females were upon the funds, the men receiving 
241., and the women 20]. per annum. The 
amount paid to the pensioners had nearly ap- 
proached 10,0007. 

The Chairman briefly opened the proceedings 
by stating, that that was the twenty-seventh 
time they had met together for the purpose of 
carrying out their benevolent object. There 
were eight candidates for election, all of whom, 
he regretted, could not be returned that day. 
They could only return two men and one woman ; 
but to those who were unfortunate on that occa- 
sion, he would say, may they be successful on 
the next. He (the chairman) having informed 
the candidates that substantial refreshment was 
provided for them in the tavern, declared the 
er cake of the scrutineers, ‘with the number of 
votes Le my oe org the following were an- 
“Fatenss Btovees aged 61, builder, &c., living at Dal- 
«eT. Willems, aged 74, builder, &e., living at Somers 
old age. *? 

first application), living at West- 
indigence and want, through family misfortune, in- 


firmity, &c. 

The Chairman, after some consoling words to those who 
had been unsuccessful, said he thought there would have 
been a different result as regarded females, consider- 
ing that Anne Colbron had already registered from the 
last election 1,220 votes. He ur on the candidates to 


exert themselves in subscribers, for a 
number of votes pick michthonniods obtained that 
been unrecorded. 


r. G. T. Keyes made some remarks upon the value of 
the institution, and said some of the recipients of the 
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benefits living in almshouses, or being dependent on 
friends, were materially assisted by the allowance 
afforded. 

The usual votes of thanks were then accorded, and the 
chairman having informed those elected that the first 
month’s pay would be advanced, the proceedings closed. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


An Enduring Beam.—Some days ago, in de- 
molishing a portion of the Paris Cité for the site of 
the Hétel-Dieu, the workmen discovered an oaken 
beam in one of the most ancient houses, which 
had a section of 1 métre 36. There was very little 
sign of decay, and on one of the sides was the 
following inscription :—“I was placed here in 
the year 1450, and was 600 years old when I 
was taken from the forest of Rovray, of which 
the Bois de Boulogne is a small portion.” Nearly 
a contemporary of Charlemagne ! 

A New Light.—Professor Carlevaris, of Genoa, 
has invented a new light, called the Carlevaris 
light, and the experiments made at the close 
of last month in the theatre of the Technical 
Institution were attended with great success and 
loudly applauded. This light is an oxy-hydro- 
magnesian flame, and is obtained by placing in 
the flame of a mixture of hydrogen, or coal gas, 
with air or oxygen, spongy magnesia, a sub. 
stance of very small cost. The flame is white, 
rich in actinic force, fixed, and developing less 
heat than other lights. The expense is very 
trifling, a light equal to four wax candles only 
costing two-tenths of a penny per hour. A new 
trial also took place in the lantern of the Genoa 
Light-house. It proved that this light was 
superior to that of the oil-lamps representing an 
illuminating power of twenty-three Carcel lamps, 
and yet the cost was only 3d. per hour. 

Nttro-Glycerine.— An awful explosion oc- 
— y rote een isco, on "sear of April 

n ycerine, cases had 
been : ordered from London, and one box 
containing the dangerous compound had arrived 
a8 @ sample, and was placed in the yard, where 
there were many persons present. The case 
was broken open with a hammer, and of course 





the nitro-glycerine exploded, killing a dozen 
persons, breaking all the windows and furniture 
of the house, and wounding some individuals 
passing by in the street. Such was the force of 
the concussion thai fragments of some of the 
persons blown to pieces were found on the ad- 
joining houses 60 ft. and 100 ft. high. 








MACCLESFIELD RAGGED AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
THESE schools have been formally opened. 
The building is situated at the junction of Brook- 
street and Turnock-street, and in consequence of 


‘the peculiarities of the site, which is sloping 


ground, having a considerable fall, the principal 
entrance is on the leve! of the footpath and base- 
ment floor in Turnock-street, and from the 
entrance-door a flight of steps leads up to the 
ground-floor. There are three floors. The base- 
ment is approached by steps from the ground- 
floor in the centre corridor, and contains the 
various rooms and apartments for the working 
staff of the Institution, including both boys’ and 
girls’ departments. The ground-floor, covering 
the same area as the basement, is occupied by 
rooms devoted to genera! educational purposes, 
and consists of a schoolroom, 40 ft. by 24 ft., and 
@ dining-hall of the same proportions, also 
infants’ room overlooking Turnock-street. The 
masters’ apartments overlook Brook-street, and 
contiguous thereto are a committee-room and 
library, with lavatories and closets for the boys. 
The staircase from the entrance-hall, on the 
ground-floor, leads to the first-floor, on which 
there are two large dormitories, each 40 ft. long 
by 24 ft. wide, one in each wing. The attics 
are reached by a staircase from the first-floor, 
and arranged for sick-rooms in cases of trivial 
disorders. 

There is a considerable area occupied by yards 
and play-grounds, surrounding the building. 
Means for the physical development of the 
children will be provided in the play-grounds. 

The style of the building is plain Venetian 
Gothic in elevation. The contractors were :— 





For the brickwork, Mr. James Anderson ; 
masonry, Messrs. Friths, Bros. ; carpenter and 
joiners’ works, Messrs. Shufflebotham ; plumbing 
and glazing, Mr. R. Davies; plastering and 
decorating, Messrs. Kirkham & Sons; painting, 
Mr. Hulme; slating, Messrs. Bradley & Sons; 
and ironwork, Mr. Martin Watts ; all local trades- 
men. Mr, Stevens, of this town, was the archi- 
tect. 








THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


TuEsE buildings, now erecting on ground be- 
longing to Corpus Christi College, are situated 
at the corner of Trumpington-street and Benet- 
street, having a frontage of 55 ft. in the former, 
and about 80 ft. in the latter, street. The 
ground-floor of the corner plot is devoted to the 
purposes of the bank, having a large public 
room of irregular shape, about 35 ft. by 33 ft., 
with manager’s room, waiting-room, private 
entrance for manager, staircase, kitchen, and 
scullery. The strong-room is placed in the base- 
ment, with lavatories and other conveniences for 
the clerks. 

The upper floors are devoted to the use of the 
manager, being arranged with suitable reception- 
rooms, bedrooms, and dressing-rooms. 

The eastern portion of the ground in Benet- 
street will form a separate house, unconnected 
with the bank, and will be let off as a pri- 
vate residence. ‘The style adopted is Late 
Decorated Gothic, ample provision having been 
made to secure a proper amount of light in the 
various rooms, and especially in the public office, 
by means of large mullioned windows. Bath 
stone will be used for all the dressings, and 
white brick for the wall facings. The ceiling of 
the public room will be of deal, stained and 

ished, and the joiners’ work throughout will 

be also stained and varnished. The works have 

been contracted for by Messrs. Myers & Sons, for 

7,7891., exclusive ae arn rn and are to 
be completed by Lady-day, 3 

Messrs. Francis are the architects employed. 
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CHURCH EXTENSION IN SHEFFIELD. 


Tue Church Extension Society, which was 
instituted about eighteen months ago, have 
already enlarged one church in Sheffield ; and 
the chief stone of another has been laid. 

St. Simon’s Church, which has been conse- 
crated, is situated at the junction of Eyre-street 
and Duke-street, and is the ecclesiastical centre 
of the Porter-street district. Grants from the 
Church Extension Society have been employed 
in the conversion of the old chapel that formerly 
occupied the site into a church which will 
accommodate a numerous congregation. What 
may be called the west front, facing Eyre-street, 
stood back about 15 ft. or 16 ft. from the street. 
In order, therefore, to enlarge the area inside, 
the whole of the old front has been pulled down, 
and the building extended up to Eyre-street. At 
the south-west corner, in the angle formed by 
Eyre-street and Duke-street, a tower has been 
erected 80 ft. high, forming the principal en- 
trance, with ringing-loft and _bell-chamber 
above. The tower is covered with a steep slated 
roof, with east and west gables, and a parapet of 
ornamental brickwork and stone capping gives a 
finish to it on the north and south side. All 
the gables, both of the tower and the main part 
of the building, are finished at the top with 
ornamental stone crossez. The large circular 
window in the west front, with its shafts and 
carved caps, is a feature, both from the outside 
and inside; and the windows below it, which 
are short on account of the west gallery, have 
brick pointed arches thrown over the heads, 
enclosing ornamental stone-work. In order to 
add strength to the old side walls and improve 
the appearance, buttresses, with stone gablets at 
the top, have been built between the windows 
and the lower part of the building, on each side, 
faced with new brickwork, with stone weathering 
at the top. Being unable to dispense with the 
galleries inside, they have had new fronts of more 
suitable design. The whole length of the church 
is now 70 ft. by 41 ft. 6 in. wide, giving an in- 
crease of about 200 sittings, or 900 altogether. 
The old flat ceiling has been removed, and the 
centre of the old roof taken off and raised to a 
higher pitch, so as to agree with that formed by 
the new west gable, making the centre height 
of nave about 42 ft.; and the old timbers have 
been cased over and filled with ornamental 
tracery, so as to improve the appearance of the 
open roof. The whole work has been carried 
out from designs and under the direction of Mr. 
J. Fawcett, architect, at a cost of about 2,0001. 
Mr. White and Mr. Woodhead have been the 
principal contractors. Mr. Marreson has done 
the plumbing and glazing; and the staining and 
decorative painting have been executed by Mr. 
Stafford. 

The chief stone of All Saints’ Church has 
been laid in Grimesthorpe-road. The church 
will be cruciform, with tower and spire at the 
west end. It is designed in a style which our 
authority, the local Independent, calls “ Geome- 
trical English, suitable to the neighbourhood 
from which the congregation is to be drawn.” 
The height of the spire will be 190 ft., being 
about 10 ft. more than that of the old parish 
church. The extreme internal dimensions of the 
church are 130 ft. long by 76 ft. wide in the 
transepts, and 56 ft. 6 in. in the nave and aisles. 
The height of the nave to the ridge will be 56 ft 
The edifice will seat 720 adults and 259 children. 
sittings for the latter being in small galleries 
in the tower and transepts, approached by dis- 
tinct entrances. The contract for the erection 
of the church is 7,0001. The schools, when 
built, will cost 2,0001. or 3,000l. more. The 
architects are Messrs. Flockton & Abbott - 
the contractor Mr. Geo. Wade. The cost of this 
oo will be defrayed by Mr. Alderman 

rown. 








DISCUSSIONS ON WORKING-CLASS 
QUESTIONS. 


A serizs of “ discussions between members of 
all classes of society, at the social meetings of 
the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union” 
has been going on in the lower hall of Exeter 
Hall. The subject of No. 1, based upon a paper 
by Mr. Bainbridge, and recently issued in a 
printed form by the Club Union, 150, Strand, 
was, “How far are the Disadvantages under 
which the Working Classes labour attributable 
to Causes within or beyond their own Control? ” 
Lord Lichfield occupied the chair, and the chair- 
man, and Messrs. Bainbridge, Austin, Layard, 





Randall, Jarman, Webb, Watts, Bell, Pockling- 
ton, Pratt, and the Rev. H. Solly took part in 
the discussion, which rather wandered occasion- 
ally from the point at issue, At the close, Lord 
Lichfield said :— 


‘* With regard to the paper we have heard to-day, I do 
not think Mr. Bainbridge has quite hit the nail on the 
head. The subject appointed was ‘How far are the dis- 
advantages under which the working classes labour attri- 
butable to causes within or beyond their own control ?’ 
but the points that have been mainly referred to happen 
to be, in almost every case, the disadvantages which are 
neither under the control, probably, of the labouring 
classes nor of any other class. It is quite clear that the 
questions which were most dwelt upon were those of 
wages and hours of labour, and also the state of the 
dwellings of the oe classes. These are all ques- 
tions which, as Mr, Layard so well pointed out, it would 
be very difficult to interfere with. But there are also 
many points under which the working classes labour at a 
disadvantage which might have been pointed out, and 
over which they have power and control. But these 
I have failed to find in the paper. He takes the case of 
the —— labourer; but I must say that I cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Bainbridge, when going into those 
districts, and meeting some of those labourers whose con- 
dition he has reported to us, must have forgotten to ask 
those whom he saw how far the disadvantages under 
which they laboured were within their own control, Iam 
quite aware that in many parts of this country a vast 
amount of poverty is to be found in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. In many of the counties the wages are excessively 
low, but there are many things to be taken ingo considera- 
tion. They have many advantages which the townlabourer 
has not. But these advantages are all set on one side. 
You say that children between the ages of nine and twelve 
receive a very small amount of wages, but you must 

now a that the labour of children at that age 
is worth very little indeed in agricultural work. Of course 
of that there can he little doubt; but the thing is, ought 
children of that age to be employed at all? And if there 
is one thing which I should like to point out while dwell- 
ing on this subject, it is that children do not have a fair 
start in life; that they, more especially in the country, are 
sent to work at an age when they are truly unfitted for it; 
their schooling is neglected, and their whole time is 
devoted to obtaining some addition to the income of the 
family. Then there are, of course, many districts in 
which the dwellings of the agricultural labourers are far 
from what they ought to be; and there is one thing which 
I do not think incorrect in the account which has been 
given you, and aeons to the condition of the agricultural 
labourer generally. It is the point, reiterated by Mr. 
Bainbridge, that the agricultural labourers live in places 
‘ which are not fit to be the kennels of the landowners or far- 
mers,’ and that they are treated ‘like cattle’ on the estates 
of those proprietors. But if, when Mr. Bainbridge visited 
the agricultural labourers, he had endeavoured to investi- 
gate the subject, he would probably have ascertained that 
even the crowding together referred to is frequently 
within the control of the labourer himself. In many cases 
on my own property, I have had the greatest possible 
difficulty in preventing a being overcrowded. I 
find it, generally speaking, to be the case that a family 
will prefer being squeezed into one room, even where 
they have three or four rooms at their disposal, in order 
to let the other rooms to lodgers. I do not mean to say, 
for one single moment, that there is not room for improve- 
ment in the dwelling-houses of the labouring classes in 
almost every county in England. In the case of towns, I 
am quite aware that there is also a most unfortunate 
state of things existing with regard to the dwellings gene- 
rally; but I think, also, that much of the misery and 
wretchedness found in the worst parts of the large towns 
is, to a certain extent, owing to the state in which these 
houses are kept by the persons who live in them,” ¢ 








COMPENSATION CASES. 


Kewnett v. The East London Railway.—In this 
case, at the Sheriffs’ Court, Red Lion-square, 
before Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special 
jury, the claim was 2,4871. in respect of premises 
in Wellington-street, Bethnal-green. According 
to the evidence, the property, which is now 
rented at 501., was worth 901. a year, on account 
of the increase of late years in metropolitan 
property. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., Mr. Shaw, and 
Mr. Tyndal Atkinson, jun., appeared for the 
claimant, a provision dealer, and who declared 
that he could not get other business premises to 
suit him. Several surveyors were called for the 
company, and denied that property at the East- 
end had increased in the ratio described on the 
other side. Mr. Karslake, Q.C. (with whom was 
Mr. Ledgard), submitted that the claim made 
was most excessive. The jury awerded 5251. 

_ Harvey v. The Mayor, &c., ndon.—The property 
in this case, tried at the Lord Mayor’s Court, is situated 
in Smithfield, and is required for the Meat and Poultry 
Market western approach, under the Act of 1962, The 
claimant was Mrs, Harvey, wheelwright, van and carriage 
contractor and builder; and, according to the opening 
statement of counsel (Mr, Giffard), it appeared that Mrs. 
Harvey and her predecessors been in possession of 
these premises for more than a century, and that the busi- 
ness had been carried on there for about three-quarters 0 
acentury. In the year 1847 Mrs. Harvey discovered that 
her then foreman and manager had been robbing her to a 
very considerable extent. He absconded, and was no- 
— Sie poe BN son, Mr. Frederick Valentine 

arvey, thereu em: ement of th iness, 
and had Gane in establishing = po ‘Seanlehing and 
prosperons one. In the month of Febuary, 1863, Mr. 
Frederick Harvey (not the claimant) was served with 
notice to treat, and fruitless endeavours were made to 
obtain other ises within the City; and the claimant 
was compelled to take premises on other side of the 
water, viz., in The Grove, Guildford-street, Southwark, to 
— which for the purpose of the claimant’s ess 
would cost 1,0002. The net profits were 1,000/. per an- 
num; and it would be for the jury to say how much they 


should award Mrs. Harvey for the loss of business which 
must naturally and inevitably arise from the removal to 
so great a distance. Another item for compensation would 
be the sum to which the claimant was entitled in respect 
of the holding of the present premises, which were held 
on lease for twenty-one years from June, 1863, such lease 
having been previously promised, That lease was valued 
at 1,7737. Then there was the cost of removal of Mrs, 
Harvey’s very large stock, which was estimated to cost 
between 30@/. and 4002. The claim altogether was esti- 
mated at about 3,6007. Mr. Hawkins contended that, as 
the lease in maton was granted after the notice to 
treat, it would be no element for the consideration of the 
jury. The Recorder interposed, and said that the case 
ought not then to have Berney upon that lease; but; 
as the corporation had allowed three years to elapse, they 
could scarcely raise an objection now. Mr. Hawkins 
then continued to discuss the merits of the claim, which 
he — would be satisfied by an award of some 1,7000. 
[The Markets’ Committee, to whom this matter is in- 
trusted, had poecsonay offered the claimant 1,800/., 
which was refused]. The jury, after an absence of some- 
thing less than half an hour, returned a verdict for 


‘ 'e 








CASES UNDER BUILDING ACT. 


Parging Flues.—At Clerkenwell Police Court, 
Mr. John Walton, of Hampstead-road, builder, 
was summoned by Mr. John Turner, district 
surveyor for the eastern division of Islington, to 
show cause why he did do certain things con- 
trary to certain rules of the Metropolitan Build- 
ing Act 1855,—to wit, carry up the flues from 
several chimney-openings without rendering or 
pargeting the inside and outside; and did omit 
to do certain things required to be done by the 
said Act,—to wit, to render and parget the inside 
and outside of all the flues, or line the same 
with fireproof piping. The defendant pleaded 
guilty; and Mr. D’Eyncourt made the order for 
the work to be done, and, on the request of Mr. 
Turner, granted 11. 11s. costs. 








A QUESTION AS TO THE RECEPTION OF 
. TENDERS. 


Ar the meeting of the Board of Guardians of the Hol- 
born Union on Wednesday, 30th ult., Mr. Ings in the 
chair, tenders were received for the erection of new 
wards for the reception of the casual poor (published 
in our last issue), but one of the tenders was not 
sent in till half an hour after the time specified in the 
advertisement in the Builder, and a stormy discussion 
arose as to whether such tender should be opened. The 
chairman, a barrister, and Mr. James, the clerk, also a 
lawyer, gave it as their opinion that to accept a tender 
oalen such circumstances would lay the Board open to 
an action at law by some of the other builders. Mr. 
Southee, also a lawyer, characterised such opinions as 
most absurd, and he would pay the expense of an opinion 
of some eminent counsel on the point, The words of the 
advertisement, he considered, to be merely directory, and 
not compulsory: it was not said that tenders sent in after 
the hour specified would not be received, and the Board 
was bound to receive it, Mr. Cullen, also a lawyer, took 
the same view as Mr. Southee, A very stormy discussion 
then arose on the subject, and it was at a a pecpeees 
to submit the matter to the majority of the builders who 
had sent in tenders, and who were in attendance. Mr. 
Isaac, the architect, and Mr. James, the clerk, then re- 
tired from the Board-room, and submitted the matter to 
the builders, and on their return, reported that the whole 
of them were in favour of the tender being received. The 
announcement was received by the Guardians with cries 
of ‘very honourable—very honourable,” The tender 
about which the difficulty arose was the one ultimately 
accep 








POPULATION OF LONDON AND PARIS. 


An article from the pen of M. Duval on the 
French census, which appeared in a recent 
number of the Journal des Débats, contains a 
comparison between the density of the popula- 
tion of London and Paris and between that of 
English and French towns generally. In the 
former case, as the population increases, the 
houses are free to advance into the country in 
every direction. French towns, on the con- 
trary, are generally hemmed in by an inflexible 
belt of fortifications, and the new-comers are 
provided for by the erection of houses of greater 
height. Thus, in 1861, the date of the last cen- 
sus of both England and France, there was in 
London 1 inhabitant to every 1,220 square feet, 
whilst, in Paris, each individual enjoyed only 
500 square feet. “The former state of things is 
brought about by the spontaneous development 


flof social relations, whilst the latter, at first 


ight, appears to be due to the pressure of war or 
pa The writer insists on the importance 
of giving the density of the population of each 
centre, and not simply that of the principal 
towns or the departments, and points out that 
the material condition of two towns containing 
an equal number of inhabitants is materially 
influenced by the are ! ons, which they 
respectively occupy. e five-yearly census is 
now nearly complete. The enumeration extends 





over a fortnight. 
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DELAY IN BUILDING PARTY WALLS 
UNDER THE BUILDING ACT. 


Payne v. The Strand Hotel Company.—The 
tiff in this case (Court of Common Pleas), 
. Payne, kept a coffee-house, No. 26, New- 
eastle-street, Strand; and in the course of 
building the Strand Hotel, a party wall of the 
plaintiff’s house was taken down and rebuilt, 
the defendants having power to do this under 
the provisions of the Building Act. It happened 
that the plaintiff’s premises were so constructed 
that, whilst the party-wall was rebuilding, they 
were quite uninhabitable, and she now claimed 
damages upon the ground that an unreasonably 
time was occupied in doing the work, and 
after the work was done there were some 
defects which required to be remedied. The 
time occupied about the job was thirteen weeks. 
Mr. Raymond and Mr. Owen appeared for the 
laintiff, and Mr. Murphy for the defendants. 
The jury found for the plaintiff,—damages 1251. 








EXPERIMENTS WITH BLASTING OIL, 
OR NITRO-GLYCERINE. 


A sERizs of experiments in blasting is 
given in the American Gaslight Journal, from 
which it appears that blasting oil is far more 
effectual and economical than gunpowder in 
blasting. In some cases there was comparative 
failure, but in most instances the experiments 
‘were successful. We may give the details of 
one of these experiments, made by Col. Bursten- 
binder, at the Jackson Iron Mine, Negannee :— 
* A drill-hole 2 in. diameter, 5 ft. 8 in. deep, was 
put into a ridge at the bottom of a large shaft, 
25 ft. deep, bound on both sides and back by a 
solid wall of ore, loaded with 5} Ib. of oil, with- 
out cartridge, and fired by means of a percus- 
sion cap. This shot would have required at 
least 30 lb. of powder and four drill-holes. The 
relative estimated cost of powder and blasting- 
oil is as follows :— 














With Powder, 
Drilling 20 ft. at $2°50 ft. . $50 00 
30 Ib. er at 25 omens wat IS ” 
ost of labour in sledging the ore to leave it in its 
present condition 10 00 
Total $67 50 
With Blasting Oil. 
Drilling & ft. 8 in. at $2°50 per ft. .......cssceseeesseess 14 15 
$ Ib, of oil at $2°15 per ib 11 80 
Total see $25 95 





‘The ground in which this hole was placed is of 
@ particularly hard nature, known as such to all 
practical miners in this country, and accounts 
for the high cost of drilling. The experiments 
are attested by the superintendents of the re- 


spective mines.” 








BURLINGTON HOUSE AND THE 
INSTITUTE. 


¥ Siz,—Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., has thought 
it expedient to publish in the Times (May 29th) 
‘the profound judgment and subsequent safe reso- 
iution of the Council of the Institute of British 
Architects.—First, that “they are of opinion 
that Burlington House, with its colonnades, 
possesses considerable merit ;” and, secondly, 
“that it would be a subject of regret if such 
‘building should be wantonly interfered with, or 
needlessly destroyed.” Only a few days ago 
{May 17th), Mr. Beresford Hope sent ‘a long 
letter also to the Times, expressing his appre- 
hension pamean a Academy was about to 
occupy a ion of the ground on the south, or 
Piccadilly side, of Burlington Gardens; and 


deploring the probability that, if that Society’ 


should be permitted to take possession of the 
site, the building required for the Academy 
would interfere with and injure that approved 
monument of Lord Burlington’s taste and genius. 
It is scarcely worth while to enter, at this 
time, into the question of a possible Royal 
Academy building on this site ; for, if there is 
any foundation for certain rumours, it is by no 
means certain that the Academicians will accept 
the Government offer of this locality. The sub- 
ject is under consideration only. Mr. Hope's 
so far as regards the Academy, 

may therefore, after al!, be groundless ; but still 
he should remember that, under any circum- 
stances, the architects who are members of the 
Royal Academy, and who, doubtless, would be 


consulted in any question of such building, are 
also members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and competent, it may be presumed, 


to advise upon the fitness of things quite as fully | 
j but he was not infallible.” 


as their honourable and worthy president. 

Whether the very large plot of ground, now 
unoccupied, should be kept merely as an open 
court-yard, and whether the “dingy” (Mr. 
Hope’s epithet) brick wall, shutting out all view 
of the main building of Lord Burlington’s design 
—excepting when a peep of it may, occasionally, 
be procured through the great gateway in 
Piccadilly—should be retained, may also be a 
question for future discussion; but it is one with 
which, at present, the Royal Academy need not 
be mixed up. If the Academy should agree to 
accept any part of the site, the Government will, 
no doubt, make known under what conditions 
any new erections will be allowed to interfere 
with the existing buildings. Then would be the 
time for Mr. Beresford Hope and his friends, 
who profess their opinion that Burlington House 
and its colonnades should not be “ wantonly ” 
interfered with nor “ needlessly” destroyed, to 
step in and express their views. 

The Government, — with all respect be it 
said,—has already placed itself in a dilemma in 
this matter. In its desire to conciliate a small 


clique, in and out of the House of Commons, it | two 


has consented (by a majority of one in the di- 
vision ?) to eject the Royal Academy from the very 
fittest site in London they could have occupied, for 
public convenience and for their own purposes, 
as schools, exhibitions, &c., and where the neigh- 
bouring ground, for which the Government has 
already agreed to pay an enormous sum of 
money, would allow of sufficient, and moet 
effective alterations, to adapt the spot not only 
to the requirements of the Academy,—of which 
they agreed to be at all the cost, however great,— 
but for other public objects. Mr. Hope sees this 
in its true light. That site will now have to be 
covered with new buildings—all ii nubibus, at 
present—to be erected, when decided on, at a 
cost, from first to last, that will make the House 
of Commons and the country “ stare again.” The 
soundest opinions upon such subjects seem now 
to agree, almost without exception, that a more 


50 | objectionable locality for the permanent lodging 


and exhibition of old and valuable pictures 
scarcely could be selected than Charing Cross ; 
with its surroundings, and the constant traffic of 
dust-distributing elements incident to so great a 
thoroughfare. Burlington Gardens, with its 
capabilities, if not unexceptionable, is infinitely 
preferable as a site for a National Gallery of 
pictures. It is better protected than Trafalgar- 
square ever can be from the many damaging in- 
fluences that surround the latter locality; and 
there is space for a very imposing architectural 
composition, of sufficient size for the purpose re- 
quired. This is not, however, a subject of pre- 
sent discussion. It is one of prospective pleasant- 
ness to a Chancellor of the Exchequer and a 
Commissioner of Public Works, in its relation to 
the money part of the business; and it may bea 
matter of deep anxiety to those few foolish en- 
thusiasts who care for the preservation of the 
works of the old masters. But so matters are 
managed in this country. The Royal Academy 
has received notice to quit, and has now nothing 
whatever to do, it seems, but to make way for 
any new schemes, wise or foolish, that it may be 
in contemplation to carry out in their old 
quarters. 

Leaving, now, this part of the question, 
it is impossible,—with respect be it said,— 
not to be struck with the conviction the accom- 
plished President of the Institute of Architects 
entertains of his own capacity to improve a 
building which he and the council think ought 
not ety interfered with, and which it would 
seem is so especially desirous to preserve 
from the possible vandalism of the R. As. 
Filled with horror at the possibility of their 
interference, he has no hesitation in telling the 
public what he would do to amend Lord Bur- 
lington’s design. He would, he declares, alter 
the colonnades ; he would perforate the screen- 
wall; and he would add at least another story 
to the main or centre building! Now it would 
probably strike a professional architect, or, it 
may be supposed, any one who has studied such 
subjects, that the relative proportions of height, 
width, and length must have been fully and 
carefully considered by the noble architect 
when he designed his building; and if these 
qualities give any value at all to a design, that 
entirely to alter any one of them would mate- 
rially interfere with the architect’s idea. Mr. 
B. Hope prepares his reader for this, justify- 








ing his proposed interference with Lord Bur. 
lington’s design, in the strangest manner 
possible. He says, patronizingly, “Lord Bur. 
lington was a great peer, and a great architect, 
Mr. Hope would 
repair this deficiency. He is not himself a great 
peer, and he is not, at present, a great architect, 
but he would improve upon Lord Burlington in 
another quality. He would, he tells us (see first 
letter), “‘ push up” the main building another 
story, thus entirely altering its character and ele- 
vation: he would “boldly pierce” in one direction, 
and he would “sweep away” in another; and 
there is even a suggestion that access might be 
obtained to any possible buildings that may 
be at any time erected on the north of 
Burlington House and gardens, by making an 
entrance right through the central building. 
The modesty of these suggestions, as improve- 
ments upon the design of the “ great peer and 
architect,” will strike every one. It would be in- 
teresting to see Mr. Beresford Hope’s amended 
version by the side of the present Burlington 
House and its accessories, and thus to judge how 
much of that which is allowed by the council of 
the Institute to possess “considerable merit,” 
would be left to tell its own tale. Mr. Hope’s 
new design might, possibly, be the best of the 


” «¢ Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” 


but it really appears, at first sight, that little, 
beyond the ground-plan, would remain to do 
honour to the original noble designer ; and, by 
the way, scarcely that, in its integrity, if an 
entrance (for carri of course, if it is to be 
of any real use) is to be made right through the 
centre building. 

The council may have seen good reason for 
inserting their second resolution, if they had 
any sly misgiving as to what their president was 
thinking of, by way of carrying out his professed 
conservatism and scrupulous notions of defend- 
ing Burlington House from Royal Academy 
desecration. If so,the wags deserve infinite credit 
for their cantious rider, as to “ wanton”’ inter- 
ference, and “ needless’ destruction. The spirit 
of Lord Burlington may be imagined hovering 
fondly over this monument of tasteful genius, 
and murmuring in doleful apprehension, “ Save 
m6, oh! save me, from my friends.’’ 

Not an ARCHITECT. 








FLITCH GIRDERS. 


In 1860 the following experiments were tried 
at Woolwich Arsenal :— 

1. Two Memel deals, each 3 in. thick and 
9 in. deep, on bearings 17 ft. apart, were bolted 
together and loaded on the centre until they 
broke. The breaking-weight was 6,800 lb., and 
the deflection 4} in. 

2. Similar deals of the same section and bear- 
ing were next taken and bolted together with a 
flitch of wrought iron 9 in. deep, and 3} in, 
thick, placed between them, and the beam was 
loaded as before. It broke with 18,079 lb., the 
deflection being 4} in. 

8. The experiment was repeated on a beam 
similar in all ts to the last, but the load 
was distributed over the length. It broke when 
the weight was increased to 34,862 lb.; the 
deflection being 43 in. 

ing to Hurst’s formula, the second beam 
should have broken with 16,009 lb., acd the 
third with 32,018 lb. 

According to Mr. Tarn’s formula (p. 412 of 
The Builder), the total weight which may be laid 
on the middle of aflitch beam, 9 in. by 64 in., and 
17 ft. between the supports, without injuring its 
elasticity, is 6,021 lb., the thickness of the iron 
being to that of the wood as 1 to 20. 

ENGINEER. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hunslet Moor.—The foundation stone of a new 
church, the first to be erected under the auspices 
of the Leeds Church Extension Society, has been 
laid on Hunslet Moor. The site, which is at the 
west end of the moor, and close to the Leeds 
and Dewsbury-road, has been given by the lords 
of the manor. The church, which will cost in 
completion between 5,0001. and 6,0001., is to 
accommodate 900 persons, and all the sittings 
will be free. 3,0007. have beer given by Mr. 
Ingham, her Majesty’s Consul at Palermo, who 
is a native of Hunslet, and 8,0001. have been 
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added by the Leeds Church Extension Society. 
The contractors are,—for masonry, Messrs. 
Bennett Brothers, Wortley ; joiners’ work, Mr. 
Britton; plumbers’, Messrs. Linley & Johnson ; 
painters’, Mr. W. Nelson ; slaters’, Mr. Atkinson ; 
carvers’, Messrs. Mawer & Ingle. 2 

Bedford. —The first stone of the restoration 

and enlargement of St. Paul’s Church, Bedford, 
has been laid by Lady Adine Cowper, in the 
presence of a large We believe a 
gentleman resident in London, but possessing 
considerable property in Bedford, first suggested 
the idea of restoring the church, about six years 
ago, whilst some renovations were in progress in 
the chancel. ‘The present contract comprises 
the erection of new tower and north transepts. 
About one-third of the old masonry of the spire 
will be re-used, and the base slightly enlarged to 
meet the increased size of the new tower. The 
revised tender for these works submitted by 
Messrs. G. Myers & Sons, of London, amounted 
to 4,8191. The work of demolition commenced 
in November, 1865. The contractors have under- 
taken to complete the work connected with the 
present section within eighteen months from that 
date. The whole of the foundations of the 
tower up to the ground line, have been executed 
in cement with York stone landings, and brick 
inserts to receive the pressure of the piers of the 
new tower. The piers up to the level of the 
capitals of the nave e will be of Portland 
stone. The stone selected for the ceremony of 
the day was the base.of a portion of the north- 
east pier, and weighed about three tons. The 
apex stone of the new spire will be about 13 ft. 
higher than the old finial. The new tower will 
be in the style known as Early Decorated; the 
north and south transepts in the style prevailing 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. The 
old bells, with the exception of No. 4, which will 
be re-cast, will be raised on a new oak frame in 
the belfry stage of the new tower. 

Petworth.—Three of the pinnacles of the spire 
of the parish church having been broken off, 
many of the parishioners have expressed a wish 
for their restoration, and a subscription has been 
entered into to carry out their object. The con- 
tract has been taken by Messrs. Whitcomb for 
2001., and the erection of the necessary =caffold- 
ing has been begun: 201. more would carry the 
scaffolding high enough to put to rights the vane 
which is out of order. 

Denton.—The parish church of Denton, near 
Newhaven, has been formally re-opened for 
divine worship after restoration. The fabric has 
been restored, the chancel solely by Miss C. Catt, 
and the nave chiefly by the aid of Mr. Henry 
Willett and other members of his family. The 
architect, under whose direction the work of 
restoration has been carried out, was Mr. Scott, 
ef Brighton, and the builder was Mr. Davey, of 
Lewes. Mr. Parsons, of Lewes, stonemason, 
restored the eastern and western windows of the 
church, previously bricked up. Five windows in 
all have been restored. The seats are of 


varnished deal, and a pulpit and reading-desk, 
of the same ial, have been erected in the 
nave. The h is of oak. A new campanile 
has been to the western extremity of the 


Bingley. — The foundation-stone of 
ehurch has been laid at Bingley. Tho site 


tower and spire; but at first the church will 
consist of nave, side aisles, and chancel. Except 
on the roof, there will be no plaster in the 
interior, the walls showing the stone. 
however, will be underdrawn in a cove form, 
and the plaster will be ornamented. There will 
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width of nave and aisles 57 ft. 3in. Thechancel 
is 31 ft. 3 in. by 24 ft. wide. The nave walls 
are 25 ft. high to the roof-plate, and the total 
height from floor line to ridge of roof 57 ft. The 
style adopted has been Decorated Gothic, with 
red brick facings, externally relieved with black 
bricks in pattern im bands, and over door and 
window arches, the walls internally being faced 
with malms, similarly relieved with red bricks 
in pattern. The whole of the stone details have 
been executed in Bath stone. The height of the 
building was somewhat determined by the old 


the committee to retain, but increased altitude 
has been given to the north aisle by the intro- 
duction of dormers, which enabled the windows 
to be thrown up above the plate line of roof. 
The chief entrances to the church are by the 
old western door in the tower, and by the new 
porch on the north side. The interior is divided 
into five bays by columns and arches of Bath 
stone, the whole of the capitals throughout being 
[carved in natural foliage, with birds and other 
‘suitable devices. The roof is open to the ridge, 
} and is of memel fir, boarded at back of rafters, 
stained and varnished, and is of lofty pitch 
The seats are of deal, with open bench-ends, also 
stained and varnished. The stained glass 
windows in the chancel, by Mesers. Clayton & 
Bell, are memorials; that over the altar being 
the gift of the Rev. Ouvry North, and those on 
the north side being to the memory of the Rev. 
John Smith and the Rev. E. Antrobus, former 
rectors of the parish. The windows in the} 
south chapel by Mr. Gibbs, are the gift of Mr. 
Walmsley, one erected to the memory of his} 
| wife, and the single-light window at the west 
fend of the south aisle, also by Mr. Gibbs, has 
been presented by the architects, who also pre- 
sented the credence-table in the chancel. The 
works have been carried out by Messrs. Dove, 
of Islington, ata cost of about 7,300. Their 
foreman, Mr. Osborne, has had charge of the 
works from the commencement. The reredos, 
pulpit, prayer-desk, lectern, and carving to nave 
piers, have been executed by Mr. F. G. Ansley ; 
the gas-fittings, including standards within 
altar-rails, by Messrs. Hart & Son; and theheating 
apparatus by Messrs. Benham. The architects, 
under whose superintendence the works have 
been carried out, are Messrs. Francis, of 
London. 

Llangattock, Vibor Avil, Monmouth. — The 


J. E. Rolls, of the Hendre, Monmouth. A carved 
weod screen has been erected between the 
chancel and the nave. The whole of the church 
has been decorated, the chancel ceiling being 
divided into forty-nine panels, which are orna- 
mented with evangelistic symbols and other 
emblems, the walls also being diapered. The 
nave, ceiling, and walls have been decorated in a 
similar manner. An oak reredos, with encaustic 
tile plinth and zinc panels illuminated with the 
commandments, &c., has been placed at the east 
end. The whole of the work has been executed 
by Messrs. Cox & Son, of London. 

Ealing.—Mr. 8. 8. Teulon was called in to 
design a chancel for St. Mary’s Church, Ealing. 
The design he adopted was a mixture of Byzan- 
tine and Louis Quartorze, but somewhat in keep- 
ing with the main building. It is apsidalin plan. 
Other improvements were decided upon. The 
windows were removed, and rew ones of Bath 
stone, with single shafts and mullions, with cham- 
fered capitals and coloured brick semicircular 
arches, inserted. About this time the roof was 
discovered to be rotten, and in a dangerous 
state, consequently a new roof was put on, 
partly supported upon cast-iron columns, from 
which and from the walls semicireular moulded 
rips spring from east to west, and from north to 
south. The timbers are stained, and the spaces 
between the rafters and diagonal braces are 
plastered. The cast-iron colamns which have 
foliated wrought-iron caps, and are painted in 
the Byzantine style, also support a 
‘ranning along both sides of the nave. P. 
_were next 
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tower at the west end, which it was the wish of | 


church here has recently been restored by Mr. | the 


building. It is a pity the tower could not be 
recast, as it not only destroys the whole effect,, 
but occupies the most conspicuous position. The: 
church was re-consecrated on the 30th ult., by 
the Bishop of London. The workmen (150 im 
number), in the employment of Mr. Nye, the 
contractor for the church, were entertained by m 
supper. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Dudley.—The foundation stone of anew Con-- 
ional school, which is to be used as » 
chapel, has been laid at Kate’s Hill. The build- 
ing had its origin in a division of the Indepen-. 
dent ion in Dudley, which led a certaim 
number to leave with the minister, the Rey. T. 
bmg ge aimee ose building is to be 
erec The design of the building is 
Gothic. The dime nates go main room will 
be 60 ft. by 31 ft., and there will be four class- 
rooms, 15 ft. by 13 ft. each. The building will 
be of brick with stone dressings. The architect 
‘is Mr. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, and the 
builders are Messrs. Trow & Sons, of Wednes- 
bury. The amount of the contract is 1,114. 
London.—The new buildings of the Jewish 
Free School have been inaugurated. The addi- 
tions to the schools consist of nine new claas-. 
rooms for boys, accommodating 800 children, 
and six for the girls, accommodating the same 
number of children. In. all the schools will now 
accommodate from 3,000 te 4,000 children. The 
new class-rooms occupy two ranges of buildings, 
three stories high, built on irom columns and 
brick arches, thus forming extensive covered 
playgrounds for the children in wet weather, 
The two ranges of buildings form the sides of a 
paved quadrangle, which is appropriated to the 
boys for an open playground, the girls having a 
similar open playground. The buildings on the 
boys’ side are entirely devoted to educationah 
purposés ;. but on the girls’ side, in addition to 
the six class-rooms before mentioned, there is om 
the first-floor a dining-room, 35 ft. by 20 ft., for 


the|the female teachers, with large kitchen and 


scullery adjoining, and also a laundry; and om 
the pt an extensive washhouse, fitted 
up in the most complete manner. Adjoining 
this are apartments for the porter. The girls’ 
clasa-rooms, teachers’ dining-room, and the lava. 
tory, are warmed by hot water, in addition to 
open in each room. The boys” 
class-rooms are warmed by open fires only, and 
the ventilation throughout is effected by air- 
flues running the whole height of the building, 
and communicating with each room: the whole 
of the rooms are lighted by gas. The buildings 
have been erected from designs by, and under the 
personal superi of, Messrs. Tillot & 
Chamberlain ; and per ap Cae in. 
cluding a new house repairs to eleven houses 
in Sandy’s-row, and sundry repairs and altera- 
tions to the old schools and class-rooms, was 
about 14,0001., exclusive of the site, the cost of 
which was 7,0001. Thecontractor for the works 
was Mr. G. S. Pritchard. 

Doncaster.—At a meeting of the subscribers 
to the fund for the erection of the new Grammar 
School, plans from Mr. G. G. Scott for the new 
school having been produced and explained by 
Mr. E. B. Denison, and the following estimateof 
the cost. read :— 














Sedcing genioaea building lodge aT p00 
an ner 
‘Avehitecs, clerk of works, ineidental 
expenses 3,000 
Repair fand . 500 
Warming apparatus - 200 
Total £28,000 





It was resolved that the Rev. W. Gurney be re- 
quested to take a convenient opportunity to see 
Mr. Forman, and to lay before him the plans 
and estimates, and obtain his views thereupon. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Rotherham.—The foundation stone of Rother- 
i Church, has. been laid im 
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form, having nave or main building, 90 ft. by 
38 ft., and north and south transepts each 20 ft. 
by 18 ft., with tower, vestries, &c., abutting on 
the west end of the nave; the said tower form- 
ing vestry with organ gallery over, and having 
smaller vestries on either side of same. It is 
proposed only to build the tower at present up 
to the height of 70 ft. above the Doncas- 
ter road, leaving the spire for future erection, 
which will also be of the height of 60 ft., 
making a total of 130 ft. The eastern end 
of the nave abuts upon the new road, which 
is at right angles with the Doncaster road, 
the gable rising to the height of 50 ft., and sur- 
mounted by an iron cross. In the upper part of 
the gable is a trefoil light or window, beneath 
which is a large window of five lights, 20 ft. in 
height. On either side, and beneath this win- 
dow, are the two principal entrances to the 
church, consisting of deeply-recessed arches with 
columns. The doors are to be of oak, with 
foliated hinge irons. Within, the architects have 
been compelled to consider more closely the re- 
quirements of Independent worship, than the 
peculiarities of the Gothic style of architecture. 
In order to secure the required acoustical pro- 
perties of the building,“an eight-sided panelled 
ceiling has been adopted, which will be in wood, 
stained and varnished. The first contract has 
been let, amounting to 2,5001. The contractors 
are, for mason’s work,— Mr. R. Charles Ripley ; 
joiner’s work, Mr. J. Newsum; plasterer’s, Mr. 
Richard Gummer ; plumber and glazier’s, Mr. T. 
Lister; slater’s, Mr. Walker; painter’s, Mrs. E. 
France. 

Warwick.—The chief stone of the new Baptist 
Chapel, now in course of erection on the Back 
Hills, has been laid. Mr. George Ingall, of 
Birmingham, is the architect, and Mr. J. H. 
Clarke, of Warwick, the builder. The style of 
the new building is modern adaptation of Early 
English architecture. There will be three 
vestries, with apse for the pulpit. It will be 
erected at a cost of 1,5501.; the materials being 
brick with Bath stone dressings, with stained 
deal interior fittings. 

Church Stretton. —The new Congregational 
chapel, built from a design by Mr. Bratton, of 
Birkenhead, architect, commenced in the autumn 
of last year by Mr. Richards, of Pulley, has been 
completed and opened for divine service. The 
front is built of free-stone, in the Gothic style. 
The walls in the interior are coloured and drawn 
stone work; the beams supporting the roof are 
all shown and varnished, as are also the seats 
and gallery front. 

Gildersome.—The new Baptist chapel here has 
been opened. It is in the Italian style. The 
whole of the building is of Dinsdale stone, the 
front double hammer dressed, with cleansed 
facings. The gallery is elliptical in form. The 
ceiling is divided into panels. The base of the 
platform and the whole of the pews are;varnished, 
and the gallery front painted in French white of 
different shades, and stencilled, the moulding 
being enriched with gold. Theremainder of the 
woodwork is grained. The chapel is 64 ft. by 
46 ft. 6 in., exclusive of the orchestra, which is 
14 ft. by 29 ft., so that the interior measures 
about 70 ft. by 40 ft., and it is calculated to 
seat upwards of 600 people, allowing 1 ft. 8 in. 
per sitting. A school-room 49 ft. by 29 ft. 
adjoins the chapel; and the minister’s and 
deacons’ vestries are underneath the orchestra, 
and a large vestry, with oven, boiler, &c., for 
tea, has been provided. The contractors were 
Mr. Wm. Birchall and Mr. Hird, decorator, 
(Bradford), and the total cost is about 2.3001. 
The architects were Messrs. Simpson, of Leeds, 
under whose superintendence the whole of the 
works have been carried out. 








STAINED GLASS. 


York Guildhall.— At a recent quarterly 
meeting of the York City Council, a coloured 
drawing of the stained glass window about to 
be erected in the Guildhall, at the expense of 
the Lord Mayor, was laid upon the table, and a 
descriptive letter from Mr. Doyle, the designer, 
was read, from which it appears that, in the 
centre of the window is represented the election 
of Constantine the Great as emperor, at York, 
A.D. 306. Constantine, habited in a mourning- 
cloak, is represented as receiving the principal 
military and civil authorities, who bring him 
the sceptre, the golden orb, the laurel crown, 
and the im mantle. The portrait of 
Constantine been studied from his coins in 


the British Museum. In the lower compartments 
are introduced on each side the Roman eagle ; 
and in the middle the monogram of our Saviour, 
which Constantine, after his conversion, adopted 
as a device for the Imperial standard. 

St. Austle Church, Cornwall. — A memorial 
in painted glass, the work of Messrs. Cox & Son, 
London, has been placed in the east window of 
the south chancel aisle of St. Austle Church. 
The window represents the following incidents 
in the life of our Lord:—His Baptism, His 
Crucifixion, and His Resurrection, introduced in 
large medallions on a background of passion- 
flower and vine ornamentation. An inscription 
underneath states that the window was erected 
to the memory of Edward Coode, of St. Austle, 
clerk of the peace and county treasurer, Corn- 
wall; his wife; and Edward Coode, of Moor 
Cottage, their son, clerk of the peace and county 
treasurer, Cornwall. 

Sutton Valence Church. — A stained-glass 
window has just been completed in this church, 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Rev. Frank 
Walter. The glass work was designed and exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, of London. 
The window has six illustrations of the life 
of Christ, as follows :—Birth of Christ, Lord’s 
Sapper, Christ blessing little Children, Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden, Christ bearing the Cross, 
and the Transfiguration. 

St. Mark’s, Lakenham. — Messrs. Ward & 
Hughes, of London, have just filled one of the 
side lancet windows of the new chancel of the 
church with painted glass, representing Mary 
sitting at the Feet of Jesus. On the left side 
of the window the Saviour is represented in 
a sitting posture, with Mary at His feet, 
gazing on Him, with fixed attention. On the 
right hand is seen the figure of Martha, intent 
upon receiving her Lord with all due hospitality. 

The Augustinian Church, Drogheda.—We are in- 
debted to the Drogheda Argus for the following :— 
A memorial window, composed of seven lancet 
lights, extending over the entire east end of the 
chancel, has been lately put up in this church. 
Its centre light, measuring 25 ft. in height, is 
occupied by a figure of our Lord in majesty, 
seated upon the rainbow, with clouds and stars 
under the feet. This figure and all the others in 
the window are represented under lofty archi- 
tectural canopies, the background of which is 
richly coloured foliage in geometrical patterns. 
In the same ope, beneath the figure of our Lord, 
the crucifixion is represented, with the Virgin 
Mary and St. John at either side, and above it an 
ornamented cross, with two angels standing by 
it in adoration. The Papal arms are placed in 
the apex of this light. The next figure in the 
order of precedence is that of the patron of the 
church, St. Augustine. He is represented as a 
bishop, with a book in one hand and the pastoral 
staff in the other. Lower down there is a group 
—one of the figures kneeling as if in the act of 
receiving the rules of the Order from its founder. 
The corresponding light contains St. Monica, 
the mother of St. Augustine, and the subject 
below relates to the historic scene where St. 
Monica, weeping, entreats St. Ambrose to inter- 
cede for her son. In the upper portion of these 
two lights the arms of the Order and of the 
Primatial See of Armagh are respectively em- 
blazoned. St. Nicholas, of Tolentine, occupies 
the open on the right of St. Augustine; and 
underneath is a legendary group, representing 
St. Nicholas as being crowned by the Virgin 
Mary and St. Augustine. The light correspond- 
ing to this ope is filled with a large figure of 
St. Patrick as usually represented, and belowita 
group alluding to his illustration of the mystery 
of the Holy Trinity. The armorial bearings of 
the Messrs. Gradwell & Chadwick, the donors of 
the window, are introduced into these opens. 
In the remaining two lights are figures of 
St. Bridget and St. Thomas, of Villanuova. 
St. Bridget carries on her right arm a spinning- 
wheel, as the patroness of spinners. A special 
interest is attached to this, the memorial figure, 
because the Messrs. Gradwell & Chadwick are 
linen manufacturers in Drogheda, and because 
the idea was suggested by an ancient and par- 
tially mutilated basso-relievo of St. Bridget, 
with the spinning-wheel still to be seen at the 
entrance of the hermitage in the grounds of 
Slane Castle. The window has been designed 
and executed by Mr. W. Wailes, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Diss Church.—Another memorial window has 
been placed in the south aisle of this church. It 
is the gift of Mr. Mr. T. EB. Wallace, and is in 
memory of the late Mrs. Wallace, who died in 





‘Jane, 1865. The subject is “ Three Holy Women 


of Old,” viz.—Ruth, Anna, and Dorcas. Ruth 
is represented refusing to part from Naomi; 
Anna in the Temple with Simeon, at the presen- 
tation of the infant Saviour, who is seen in the 
arms of the high priest ; and Dorcas being raised 
to life at the prayer of St. Peter. The artists 
were Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of London. In 
the upper part of the window, the twelve prin. 
cipal openings contain figures of angels. There 
are two other windows in the south aisle, which 
are at present of plain glass. These will be 
shortly filled with painted glass. 








Hooks Heceihed, 


Travelling in Spain in the present Day. By 
Henry Buacksurn. London : Sampson, 
Low, & Co. 


In the preface to this volume, Mr. Blackburn 
explains that “it was originally intended to 
have published an account of the journey, almost 
verbatim, from a lady’s diary and an artist’s 
note-book; but in speaking of such well-known 
places as the ‘Alhambra,’ or of ‘ Gothic archi- 
tecture in Spain,’ it was found impossible, in 
order to attain any measure of completeness, not 
to refer to such authorities as Mr. Owen Jones 
and Mr. Street; and to quote frequently from 
the handbooks of Mr. Ford and Mr. O’Shea.” 
Though our professional readers will not find 
much matter of architectural interest in the 
present volume; and, indeed, it was not intended 
specially for such readers; it contains a lively 
and interesting sketch of a journey through 
Spain by a party of four, including two ladies, 
The volume is illustrated by engravings from 
original sketches, by John Phillip, R.A., Walter 
Severn, and E. Lundgern, and is well got up by 
the publishers, upon fine toned paper. 








The Toilet and Cosmetic Arts in ancient and 
modern Times: with a Review of the different 
Theories of Beauty, and a comprehensive Col- 
lection of Formule, Sc. By ARNOLD J. Cooney, 
author of “ Cyclopzedia of Receipts and Pro- 
cesses,” &c. London: Hardwicke. 


HERE are eight hundred pages of matter, chiefly 
on the art of artfully disguising and hiding the 
human face divine, and its outlying borders, 
under layers of pommades de beauté, ointments, 
liniments, lotions,—arsenical, cherry-laurelous, 
phosphoretic, ioduretic, cyanitic, mercprial, anti- 
monial, bismuthic, cantharidetic, and so on, to a 
fearful extent. Only think of kissing the lovely 
cheek which has just been “ beautified ” by the 
“ arsenical cosmetic lotion,” or “ Aqua Cypria,” 
or washed with the “ mercurial soap!” Recon- 
dite as the modern art of skin-painting evidently 
is, we much prefer the ancient and far more 
innocent and primitive art still practised by 
the American Indians, inasmuch as ochres are 
decidedly lees harmful than arsenical, mercu- 
rial, antimonial, and such like ointments ; and 
clay is not only harmless, but useful, since it 
forms a suit of tights impermeable to mosqui- 
toes. As for tatooing, which makes the savage 
“beautiful for ever,” we are much mistaken if 
any preparation by Madame Rachel can equal, 
far less excel, it in permanency. The tatoo, 
moreover, affords a field of artistic display, for 
which Madame’s affords no opportunity what- 
ever, except in the artful sense; and it “ washes 
to the last.” That the two extremes of the 
scale of civilization meet, however, in the 
Americen savage, on the one hand, and in 
that modern Pict, the fine lady, on the 
other, is manifest; and, doubtless, in some 
far past and prehistorical era, the art of 
the Picts and other savages originated in just 
such a refined and recondite science of cosmeto- 
logy as that which is again advancing towards 
Pictish ultra-perfection. - 

Apart from all the evil nonsense of which this 
volume is certainly a wonderful compendium for 
all who want it, there is much curious reading 
in it as to the toilet and cosmetic arts in various 
nations, both ancient and modern. 

The author, by the way, takes rather too much 
care in the preface to disclaim the punctuation 
of his volume: he had adopted some other 
system of his own, which was, probably, rather 
too crotchety to be correct ; at all events, the 
punctuation as it stands is unusually good, and 
we see nothing wrong with the orthography and 
other technical points which he also disclaims, 





like the punctuation, without any advantage to 
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himself: it is right, however, although the 
author did not mean it, that credit should be 
given to those to whom credit is due. 





Men I have Known. By Wittiam JERDAN. 
London: Routledge & Sons. 1866. 


A cHARMING book, and matliions: shot of it; fall 
of the most hic and genial reminiscences. 
For thirty thy more, editor of the Literary 
Gazette, Mr. Jerdan was brought into close and 
confidential intercourse with the leading scien- 
tific and literary minds of the time ; and he here 
gives his remembrances of fifty-three of them in 
a style so agreeable that, once dip into the col- 
lection, and it is scarcely possible to put it 
down. Not pretending to set biography, the 
notes show us these former friends and acquaint- 
ances for the most part in their Hours of Idle- 
ness,—their moments of enjoyment,—and give 
insights to character sometimes wanting in 
more elaborate accounts. Brunel, Britton, 
Buckland, Chantrey, Thomas Cubitt, Wilkie, and 
David Roberts, are amongst the names that 
would first attract the majority of our artistic 
and professional readers ; while Barham, Camp- 
bell, Coleridge, Edward Forbes, Franklin, Hogg, 


. Southey, and a dozen others, appeal to an even 


wider circle. 

The volume is illustrated with fac-simile auto- 
graphs, and is inscribed affectionately to one 
who has never failed in his friendship, the Lord 
Chief Baron Pollock. The author shows now, 
as of old time,— 


Warmth of heart sincere ; 
And wit that never gave an ill-thought birth, 
Nor ever in its sport infused a sting.” 








Icelandic Legends. Collected by Jon Arnason. 
Translated by Geo. E. J. Powell and Hirikr 
Magniisson. Second Series. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1866. 


AcTING as interpreters between Iceland “ great 
in the past,” and England “ great in the present,” 
Messrs. Powell and Magnusson are doing good 
service. This second series of legends makes 
more evident than before the excessive fertility 
of imagination possessed by the inhabitants of 
little-known Iceland, a people exposed to hard- 
ships of many kinds. The legends are placed 
under the headings “Stories of God and the 
Evil One,” “Stories of Paradise and Hell,” 
“ Historical Legends,” “Stories of Outlaws,” 
“Tales and Comic Stories,’ and are prefaced 
with a long and valuable introductory essay 
enabling readers “to take a general and com- 
prehensive view of the popular fancy of Iceland; 
of its mode of regarding the world of wonders, 
visible nature, and the various phases of human 
life ba character.” It is an able and interesting 
work, 








Miscellanea, 


_ Tue ArcHiTEctuRAL MusEum.—In reply to an 
inquiry, it is premature to say that arrange- 
ments are made for the removal of the Architec- 
tural Museum to fresh premises. Negotiations 
have been going on for some time as to eligible 
galleries in Rathbone-place, but the shortness of 
the term obtainable will probably prevent com- 
pletion of the arrangement. Other likely places 
are being viewed. 





Fatt or a Cuurcu, Stocknorm.—A lamenta- 
ble catastrophe occurred at Stockholm on the 
25th ult., by the fall of part of the Catholic 
Church dedicated to St. Eugénie, which was in 
course of being enlarged. The accident arose 
oa the Be gemcan a bc pillars of the new 
portion, which topp own ing with i 
the walls of the old balding. his thirty 
workmen were buried under the ruins. 


AccipEnt AT GUILDHALL.—On Tuesday evening 
4 Serious accident occurred at Guildhall. The 
yard was being covered in for the reception of 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and a. large number of 
workmen employed in completing the arrange- 
ments. Part of the scaffolding, upon which 
about twenty carpenters and- paperhangers 
came rapidly, gave way and precipitated the 
whole of them to the ground. Those who were 
immediately over the fracture fell direct a height 
of about 15 feet, but those who were further off 
slid down and had their fall broken, so that 
they received but a few scratches, bruises, and 








OPENING OF THE ParisH CuurcH BELLs, LEEs- 
FIELD.—These bells have been inaugurated by 
the Oldham bell-ringers. The peal, which con- 
sists of eight bells, was cast by Messrs. Mears & 
Stainbank, of London. The tenor weighs 
14 cwt. 8 lb., the whole peal being three tons, 
and produced at a cost of 6081. 8s. The bells 
were opened with Mr. John Holt’s ten-course 
peal of grandsire triples, 5,040 changes, occupy- 
ing three hours and two minutes, in good style. 


NaTuRE-PRINTED TILES.—We would call atten- 
tion to an advertisement of an invention which 
appears in our paper this week, called “the 
Ceramic Petalocaust Process, for the Orna- 
mentation of China, Glass, and Metals.” It 
consists in a fac-simile reproduction of a variety 
of natural objects, and, in some cases that we 
have seen, with such accuracy that they 
might be used even as botanical studies. They 
are burnt in, and permanent as all china, and are 
equally available for all kinds of it. It may be 
well employed on tiles, for stove manufacturers, 
conservatories, dairies, floors, door-plates, or 
lamps. The addition in cases where plain white 
china would be otherwise used is comparatively 
inexpensive, 


REsTORATION OF Ripon CaTHEDRAL. — The 
honorary secretaries of the General Repair Fund 
have just published a statement of account, dated 
7th of May, 1866. The secretaries state that 
the contractor is proceeding with the repairs of 
the centre tower; and for that and other repairs 
of the walls a sum not exceeding 10,0001. has 
been granted by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. The secretaries further state that “ the 
works in the choir are progressing, but the 
amount hitherto subscribed under the ‘ Special 
Fund’ for that purpose has only reached about 
one-half the estimated cost, and a further sum 
of nearly 3,0001. will be required for their com- 
pletion ; and the committee regret to say they 
are compelled again to appeal to their neigh- 
bours and friends in the diocese to assist in 
making up this deficiency—no portion of the 
commissioners’ grant being allowed for the re- 
fitting of the choir.” From the statement of 
account we learn that the contractors, Messrs. 
Ruddle & Thompson, have been paid 2,9471. for 
repairing the choir roof; for the north-west 
tower, 2,8851.; for the south-west tower, 2,2301. ; 
for the east end, 6511. 10s.; for the pinnacles 
and buttresses at the east end, 554l.; for the 
west front and other works connected therewith, 
1,2981. The total amount received by the 
treasurer is 14,4651. 18s. 1d., and all this has 
been paid away except 7601. 11s. 


THE QueEsTION oF BuitpINe LzasEs.—In the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court, before Sir J. Stuart, 
the application by Lord Londesborough, under 
the Settled Estates Act, that powers might be 
given to the trustees of his settled estates to 
grant building leases of land in the town and 
neighbourhood of Selby, came before the court 
on the 20th of April last, and was directed to 
stand over in consequence of the opposition of 
Lord and Lady Otho Fitzgerald, she being a 
jointress and the testamentary guardian of four 
infant tenants in tail in remainder. Mr. Malins, 
Q.C., and Mr. Renshaw appeared for the 
petitioner ; and Mr. Bacon; Q.C., and Mr. Chap- 
man Barber for Lord and Lady Otho Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Malins said that in consequence of the con- 
tinued refusal of Lord Otho Fitzgerald to consent 
to this application, he was sorry to be under the 
necessity of withdrawing the petition. Mr. 
Bacon, on behalf of Lord and Lady Otho Fitz- 
gerald, applied for their costs, alleging that his 
clients had been brought before the court by 
the petitioner, and thus put to expense which, 
as a matter of right, they were entitled to be 
recouped. The Vice-Chancellor said that if he 
had not considered the application a proper one, 
he would not have directed it to stand over. 
He recollected the facts of the case perfectly, 
and the terms of the refusal. He thought that 
Lord Otho Fitzgerald would have done right to 
consent on the former occasion, and that he 
would do right still to consent. A party who 
(without going into the circumstances of the 
case), with the view of making a private bar- 
gain, seeks to upset an arrangement which was 
admitted on all hands to be for the benefit of all 
interesteé in the inheritance, was not in a 
position to ask for costs, and he (the Vice-Chan- 
cellor) would not give them. It might be that 
the petition would be in the paper again in a 
month’s time, and a consent might for what he 
knew be then given.- There would be no order 


, for costs, and no order on the petition. 


ENCROACHMENTS ON REGENT’s Park.—At a 
meeting of the Marylebone Vestry, on the 
motion of Mr. Ward, seconded by Mr. Coe, a 
memorial was adopted, and a deputation ap- 
pointed to wait on the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, calling attention to the enclosures of 
land and the construction of mounds round the 
villas in the Regent’s Park, and calling upon 
him to have the same restored to the public, as 
such ground had been made use of in a wa’ 
subversive of the original condition on which 
the ground was permitted to be used. 


THe Cost or AN Existing Locx-Our. — The 
allowance fixed by the filesmiths’ union at the 
commencement of the lock-out, at Sheffield, for 
the support of the men, was at the following 
rate :—7s. per week to single men and 9s. per 
week to married men, with 1s. per week addi- 
tional for every child. This allowance has for 
thirteen weeks been ly paid to every man, 
and has absorbed the sum of 1,7001. per week. 
Thus the large sum of 22,1001. has already been 
expended on this lock-out, irrespective of the 
loss in wages to the workmen and of profit to 
the employers. 


Iranian Rye Grass FROM THE Mapiin SAnps. 
Among the many objects in the International 
Horticultural Show was a box of Italian rye- 
grass, which when brought was in luxuriant and 
forward growth, having been sown last February 
on Maplin sand, and since watered with the 
sewage.as it runs into the Thames at Barking. 
In perfect health and growth, equal already to a 
cut ofseveral tons per acre, and sown only three 
months ago, it is considered to be a sufficient 
testimony to the capability of sewage as a grass- 
grower upon sand. The Gardener's Chronicle 
states that the experiment on a larger scale at 
the outfall, where an acre of the Maplin sand 
has been brought up and spread, is in promising 
progress. 

Freso Dancers TO Victoria PaRK.—A meet- 
ing of ratepayers and householders was held on 
Friday evening at Hackney Wick, to consider 
the present state of the gas question in con- 
nexion with Victoria Park; also as to the nuisances 
emanating from naphtha, manure, and other 
factories in the neighbourhood, and to adopt 
such measures as may be deemed necessary. 
The Rev. T. H. Woodroffe, M.A., incumbent of 
the district, presided. It was unanimously 
resolved that a large and influential deputation 
be appointed to wait upon the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, and that every opposition be 
offered to the third reading of the bill of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company for erecting gigantic 
works within 800 yards of the park. 


THE NEW City CLUB-HOUSE.—This new build. 
ing, of which we gave a view, with plans, in our 
volume for 1864, pp. 650, 651, is now almost 
completed. It is situated in George-yard, lead- 
ing from Lombard-street to Cornhill, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange 
and the Bank of England. It is the property of 
a company of merchants, who have erected it at 
their own cost and for their own convenience, 
but who reserve to themselves the power of 
admitting fresh members from time to time. 
Already the proprietors number upwards of 500. 
The building, of which Mr. J. H. Rowley is the 
architect, has been erected at a cost of about 
50,0001. It is in three stories and basement. 
The interior is fitted up handsomely. 


Sr. Gzorcr’s Hatt, Liverroor.—In the Crown 
Court the bad acoustics and the poor accommoda- 
tion for the bar and for the press have long been 
grievances. Mr. Robson, the Corporation archi- 
tect, has taken the matter in hand, and the re~ 
sult is, that important alterations are now being 
carried out, under the direction of Messrs. 
Holme and Nichol. The changes will afford 
separate entrances for the bar and the public, 
while the jury-box will be transferred to the 
opposite side, nearer the witness-box; and the 
accommodation for reporters will be placed in 
closer proximity to both. The long and circuit- 
ous passages, by which the bar and the public 
alike entered the court, will be done away with, 
and thus more room will be afforded to bar- 
risters. The grand jury gallery will be altered, 
raised, and much improved in position; while 
the arch formerly over the judges’ bench will be 
removed, and additional light provided. The 
two granite columns on either side of that: 
position will be taken down, and a gallery for 
ladies will be erected around a portion of the 





court. These and other alterations will be com- 
pleted before the next assizes 
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InpusTRiaL Exuipition aT WHITEHAVEN.—An | 


Industrial. Exhibition has been opened in the 
Riding School at Whitehaven Castle, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be devoted to the building 
fund of a Working Men’s Room in connexion 
with St. James’s Church, Whitehaven. 


ComMENCEMENT oF THE HortBoRN VALLEY 
Iwrrovewrnts.—At an early hour on Monday 
morning last a large number of workmen, under 


new raised way, or viaduct, over the Fleet-valley, 
at Holborn-bridge, commenced the construction 
of an extensive hoarding for the enclosure of the 
works from Skinner-street on the east (near the 
bettom of Newgate-street) to Hatton-garden on 
west. 

Tue Desiens oF THE LATE Capt. FowkE.— 
We have received a statement as to some steps 
taken by Mr. Liddell, Capt. Fowke’s architec- 


F 


We avoid the expression of any opinion, infor- 
mation being incomplete, 


Destens ror THE New Assrzz Courts, Bristou. 
The were opened by the Finance Com- 
mittee on the Ist inst. Twelve were sent in, all, 
of course, having reference to the site selected— 
that of the present Guildhall, with the buildings 
in the rear. The committee met again on Wed- 
nesday ; but we believe no plan will be selected 
without the aid of some independent profes- 
sional man being first called in to assist the 


Coutece or Anms.—We hear with great satis- 
faction, in which we have no doubt many of our 
readers will participate, that Mr. J. BR. Planché, 
late Rouge Croix, has been appointed Somerset 
Herald, vice Mr. W. Courthope, deceased. It is 
to be hoped that the Registrarship, also held by 
Mr. Courthorpe, will go to “Somerset.” The 
public have leng been indebted to Mr. Planché 
for many pure pleasures. Such an appointment, 
putting the right man im the right place, is 
creditable to all concerned. 


Lieetinc or Pustic Hatis py Macnesiuu.— 
At the — Institution, last week, Mr. Larkins 
hibited. hi s 2 


small flames of gas, and thus produces a bril- 
liant illumination. It was the first time the 
had been publicly exhibited. The 
flame was flickering, but the pure quality of the 
light contrasted strongly with the usnal gas 
flames of the burners in the lecture theatre. 


Borat Pruvczss’s Tuxatre.— Mr. Charles 
Kean is playing Louis XI. with all his former 
ower and more than his former fimish. Seeing 
im in this part on the same stage as of old, and 
with the old accessories about him, it is difficult 
to realize the facts of his remarkable tour about 
the world, the strange lands he has visited, and 
the triumphs he has achieved far away from 
England, since we last saw him mumbling to the 
image on his hat, and yielding up, with equal 
his crown and his life. Mrs. Kean 


man breaks into the repositories of those he 
ought to protect, and robs. them of their valuables. 
y years ago, one of the late Commissioners 
of Greenwich Hospital (an office now extinct) was 
allowed to use a portion of the park as an 
orchard, attaching it to his residence, which was 


F 
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prospect of adding some 
the funds of one of the 
the country. ~A depn- 
tation of those interested in the integrity of the 
a had an interview with Mr. Shaw 
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times and in various proportions, to 
-lor ramming stream in order to carry off their} 


large tent full of rhododendrons in full bloom, at 
this time open, is a sight worth seeing,—a per- 


obtained in these plants is very remarkable. 


‘question in the Commons, Sir G. Grey said the 
report of the Select Committee on the London 
Corporation Gas, &ec., Bills, contained some im- 


had been considerable difference of opinion in 
thecommittee. It would therefore be premature 
for him to state what course he should pursue, 
but he saw no reason to doubt that it would be 
right to act upon the recommendations of the 
committee. It would, however, be impossible to 
prepare a Bill on the subject this session. 


PottuTion or Runnine Srreams, — It has 
been decided by Vice-Chancellor Wood, in the 
case of The Attorney-General v. Richmond, that 
persons are not entitled, on the grounc of there 
being an ancient custom or privilege, at various | 
@ river |; 


sewage into drains, to collect the whole mass 

and pour it at one time in such a manner and 

quantity as that the river or stream cannot per- 

form the proper function of diluting the sewage 

on its passage down to the lewer riparian pro- 

prietors, and thus cause a pollution of the 

stream and a nuisance; and the Conrt of Chan- 

cery will restrain the local authorities ofa parish 

from doing the same in future if it has become a 
nuisance. " 

THe New Park at Botron.—This park has 
been opened with great ceremony by the Earl 
of Bradford. The park, which is situated on 
the Chorley New-road, about half a mile from 
the town, is about forty-six acres in extent, and 
commands a varied and extensive t of 
the surrounding country, which, except on the 
town-side, where the tall chimneys rear their 
smoky heads, is of rather a varied and pictur- 
esque character. The site was purchased by the 
corporation of Bolton at a cost of 20,0000., and 
the work of laying out has been undertaken by 
Mr, Henderson, of Birkenhead, but is yet in a 
very incomplete state. The estimated cost of 


but before the park is finished the outlay will 
probably reach the sum of 40,0007. At present 
the park cannot be seen to advantage. 


Sraunton’s Patent FoR ELEVATING AND 
Drrressinc CaNNoN.—It ig claimed for this 
invention that in all circumstances, and with the 
heaviest guns, the elevation is perfectly under 
the control of the gunner, and the gun can be 
fired instantly upon the sighting being obtained. 
The gun requires no trunnions, but is worked on 
a central pivot, the breech resting on two 
eccentric discs, attached on either side of a drum, 
having ratchets cut for about two-thirds of its 
circumference: a double pall acts on these 
ratchets and retains the gun in its place; a lever 
at the bottom of the carriage, on being pressed 
by the foot, puts a break on the drum, at the 
same time releasing the pall from the ratchet, 
and enabling the gun to be elevated by the 
simple guidance of the hand. To depress the 
gun, a handspike, working in the circumference 
of the drum, on being moved, has the effect of 
elevating the discs and consequently depressing 
the gun. Another advantage is, that there 
is much less surface exposed to the enemy’s 
fire. 


Patent Sarety Gas-Tar.—The absence of a 
safeguard to prevent the accidental turning on 
of the tap, which often arises by an undesigned 
knock whiist dusting or cleaning the gas cande- 
labra or other fittings, causes many fires, 
explosions, and other disastrous accidents; as 
also does the want of a protection against 
children or others from improperly turning on 
the gas. A patent safety gas-tap has been 
invented which renders the accidental turning 
of the T piece impossible, by means of a very 
simple and cheap addition to the ordinary gas- 
tap. A small spring is so arranged, that by the 
action of the fingers in turning the T piece or 
plug,. it is readily depressed, and then freely 
allows the gas to be turned on, whereas it 
effectually secures the gas-tap from being opened 
by any accidental cause. If not liable to get out 


of order, and there seems little fear of that, this | * 


invention must greatly tend to insure safety in 
the use of gas. Itcan be applied, at a very trifling 
i and is readily 


Tue Royat Horvicurtrurat GarpEens.—The | 


Messrs. Hill & Keddell, the contractors for the | portant suggestions ; but it appeared that there | Gioucestershire ; and he 


the necessary materials and labour was 30,0001., | ®@*Y: 


Sewace or Towns aNnD ITs APPLICATION TO 
AGRICULTURE.—A discussion meeting of the 
Framlingham Farmers’ Club has been held at 


fect blaze of colour. The variety of tints now | Framlingham, the subject for discussion being 


“Sewage of Towns and its Application to Agri. 
iculture,” which was introduced by the Rev. J, 
Groome. has 


Tae Lonpon Gas Companies.—In reply to@/ 1, Groome, of Earl Soham. Mr. 


taken much interest in Dr. Bird’s deodorization 
of sewage by means of sulphated clay, which 
‘has been. applied to the town of Stroud, in 
of this sey. Birdy ho said, 

is systém to Ipswich. Dr. Bird, said, 
had stated that one ton per day, or 365 tons per 
annum, would deodorize and precipitate the 
‘sewage of Ipswich, taking the population at 
'40,000; and if the sewage stuff obtained at 
Stroud be taken as the basis of calculation, they 
would have 1,200 tons of fertilizing matter in 
the year sufficient. to manure nearly 5,000 acres 
of upland pasture. The cost of the clay, Mr. 
Lawrence said, would be about 3/. a ton. It 
was “ sul ” by means of sulphuric acid. 


‘The word “sulphated” would, perhaps, better 


indicate such a process than “sulphurated.” Dr. 
Bird and other gentlemen took part in the dis- 
cussion. 

PREPARATION FoR CHOLERA. — A “* Memoran- 
dum of a Plan of united Action in the case of an 


Vestries and District Boards, by the Metrepoli- 
tan Medical Officers of Health,” has been issued 
in a printed form. The measures recommended, 
whether cholera visit us or not, would tend to 
suppress the scarlet fever and typhus, whose 
continued presence in London causes more mor. 
tality than a passing epidemic might do. They 
are believed to be founded on common sense and 
experience, and aim at nothing extravagant ; 
if attended to now, much future suffering, 
panic, and cost will be avoided. The first sec- 
tion treats of water, which, when impure, isa 
great source of peril; the second, of the mea- 
sures requisite to check the spread of the dis- 
ease in any given house which it may invade; 
the third, of the disinfection of clothes, &c.; and 
the fourth, of the speedy burial of the dead. 
Section fifth has reference to the helpless and 
dependent. classes; and section sixth mentions 
some general sanitary precaution, always neces- 
, but now more than ever. Appended are 
hints for handbills for distribution, if thought 
expedient, to the owners or occupiers of houses, 


























and to the population generally. 
TENDERS . 
For boat-builders” shops, &c . for Messrs. Searle & Son. 

Mr. Parris, architect, Quant. ‘ss ied :— 
Downs £1,996 0 0 
Butterworth 1,893 @ 0 
Thompson 1,880 0 @ 
Weat 1,798 0 0 
Nightingale 1,780 0 0 
COOPEY ..recsorsssscererccvccesssonsecs 1,740 0 0 
BAWYCL .rsscssrssessertecsscsersessensos 1,734 0 0 
Minty ,.....sccccccecseceererssesseenerers 3,795 0 0 





For new rectory house for the united parishes of the 
Holy Trinity and St, Mary, Guildford, Mr, T, Good- 
child, architect :-— “ t 

















W. & T. Smith £2,393 0 0 

J. & T. Loe 2,387 0 @ 

Garnett 2,377 0 0 

For the enlargement of the Brighton Hospital :— 

Cheesman & Co, ....ccccccssescsseveee £6,356. 0 0 

3 ij e000 0 
Reynolds (accepted) ..........0s00 

Elhott és caagencesacseaeebecosetesseee 4,900 0 0 





For the erection of a new dining-hall for the Merchant 




















Seamen’s Orphan Asylum, Snaresbrook, Mr, Somers 
Clarke, architect :— 
Clements £5,166 0 0 
Little 4,674 0 0 
Coe sieauimee reinvented ron : ° 
eT +f es 6 
Newman & Mann 4,175 0 0 
Ashby & Horner .....sccccsrcceeeeees 4,120 0 0 
Kirk 4,116 0 0 
18", ans (accepted) S016 0 0 
& Bons (accepted)...........« 
Wall . 3,755 0 0 








For sundry-alterations to No. 62,{King William-street, 
City, for oe General Fire and Life Assurance Company. 


























cost, to existing ga 
applicable to the ordinary gas-taps. 


4 architect :— 
eet —— £2,461 0 0 
Axford & Die ..cccoesrescasase 2,445 0 0 
i Browne & Robinson ..........-000 2,420 0 0 
King & Sms ...........cesseccresereees 1,933 17 9 
the erection of a warebouse and offices in Surrey- 
Boake Landport, for Mr, W. Pink. Messrs, Rawlingson 
e su — 
~_ architects, esr ° ~ 
& See Sete sc eceoesceeres 
» 497 0 0 
a sg 
489 12 @ 


Epidemic of Cholera; to be communicated to . 


tr 


2 ee oe a CP Pee ee 


ees 
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For house at Stretton, Rutland. Mr. Edward Brown- 
ing, architect, Little Casterton stone dressings to be 


= 














“Bagnell £775 0 0 
emteon 761 0 0 
Jeffs & Roberts .....scccccssseeeese 758 0 0 
Richardson 739 0 0 
Pattinson 660 0 0 
Haltiday & Cave (accepted) ...... 650 0 0 





For a tavern at Penge, for Mr. Geo. Martin. Mr. 




















Chas. Laws, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
impeon & Son £1,300 9 0 
gamit 7000 0 0 
Stockbridge enictinnedcipecenenged ST REe 

ti + gg - Ravensden, Beds. 

— ois Wrythes. Mr. J. Usher, architect. 

Proprietor > finds bricks sme sand, Quantities supplied : — 
Lt ase 
Dickens 489 0 0 
QUIBVEID  seccveces vsccnsessevcsscensctoonesal’ a Sy ae 
Lawson 468 0 8 








For New Works, Battersea, for Patent Plumbago 
Crucible Company. Messrs. Ordish & Le Feuvre, engi- 





neers :— 
Thorn & Co, £3,600 0 0 
Perry & Co. ..,.ccccrcssscsessscceseces 3,405 0 O 
Carter & Sons ........-.-.. cccossssee, Spee 0 20 
Mansfield, Price, & papsetaaecon 3,267 0 0 
i mtrocstadecsoiactassscasatusseced . 3,080 0 0 
Manley & Rogers (aecepted) . ... 2,895 0 0 





For new infants’ school on Wandsworth-common, 
Surrey, for St, Mary’s Church, Battersea, Mr. B. Ferrey, 
architect :— 














White SORES EE SHS HL OTOSSe SRS eteeeeetoee £713 0 0 
Tathey, B ear 0 8 
ey, Bros. ys 
anes ee 638 0 0 
Livermore 627 0 0 
Jarrett 600 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. H.-J, T. H.—T. G.—W. J. C.—L. & L.—J. D. P,—R. E.—B. J. 8, 
—K, & Sons.—F. W. B.—P.—W. J.—J. H.—Messrs. K. & B.—A. A.— 
Lord L,—E. D. R.—M. J. L.—Professor W.—Mr. W.—C. L.— F.— Mr. 
G.—G. L.—F. H. G.—Messra, 0’C.—W. W., jun.—R. C. & Son.—W. L. 
&—8. 5.—A Dublin C. E. (apply to the Indian Government at home 
first).—W. P. T. (would subject us to action for libel).—A Subscriber 
{not to be managed).— Mons. J..M. (many thanks for good feelings),— 
T. 8. & Bon (we printed what was sent by our correspondents).— 


J. P. 8, (the Editor, as announced 1,000 times, has nothing to do Ta 


with letters concerning advertisements).—J. B., Newport (declined 
with thanks).—‘“ Orders in writing for extras” (we have received two 
statements on this subject quite irreconcileable). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c,, must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o’clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 








[ ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
Tae BATH STONE COMPANY, Limited, 
88 opened new Quarries, are now prepared to 
upply any of the following STONES, viz., Box, 
Ground, Corsham Down, Farleigh, and Combe 
Down.—Prices and terms on application to E. A. 
TuckER, Manager, 4, Railway-place, Bath. 


OHUROH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOOKS. 











0 
= and ANTIQUARIES — Mesa, COX & WYMAN, ha 
relating to of every WYMAN, having 
Motablignes and the Fine Arts, thelr 
of Se panes nn Sor the execution of this 
PRINTING, NG, in he Oe pts 
7070; nd Geomose Leas pee na aly 














Sane ah eee cnet SELL by ay | 3 


tronierat ths Re wae 1865, at ON K for Ha -PAST ONE oslo 





MIDLAND RAILWAY, Extension to 
spent the ote Statin of the Ne lake’ Relieey TS 


R. W. H. 30LTON will SELL by 
AUCTION, on THURSDAY, JONE 2st, at TWFLV6 o'cl 

on the PREMISES, late in the occupation of Messrs. 
and mileable MACHINERY, sei 


SUDBURY, SUFFOLK.—To Land and 

Others.— Ce ge erm ye ras nanan 

Building Estste, including we 
Sire cee pepe a 
extent of first-class well-elevated Bwldug Land, with abundant 
Sener Se nets, cele, te ee eae 
trances to the in briek earth and 
chalk, and poowenaing extmordinacY facilis for protablo. dowex 


i 








‘as ‘surface of fort 4 i 
taking imenen} re cngik eabenien mame 


machine, by Mc ek ee 
inches and 3 feet any: 7-inen ee and foot 
turning iathe; superior self- drilli-g » by 
McKeuszie & Cotton ; 5-inch centre foot turning latne, capital 7-horse 
higb- direct-acting steam-engine, an 11 centre 
geared self-acting turcieg and by Whit- 
worth ; 13-inch self-acting lathe, Shield’s patent fan, a 6-horse vower 
“pressure steam-engine, wrought-' - 14 fee 
6 inches long ; Lloyd's patent 20-inch fan, wrought-iron cupola, Ps ape 
of 38-inch forge bellows, wro' 


wrought-iron tank, auvils, 
nosebits. 


preceding and ‘ing of sale, oon name A mw 
mernin; » ca 
may be had, on the Premises, and of the Auctioueer, 10, Chesterfield: 
street. King’s-cross, W.C, 


ME.,.;, 2. BOLTON will SELL by 
AUCTION, immediately after the above (unless previously 
disposed of by Private vate Contract), on the PREMISES known as 
Baxter House, late in the occupati~-n of Messrs. EK, Bessemer & Co. 
near the Church, Old St. Pancras-road, a 25 horse power Direct-acti 
STEAM-ENGINE, by with metallic piston and 12 
fly-wheel ; wrought-iron 30-horse Hall’s patent elepbant boiler, by 

odge & Son, gue. feet 6 inches diameter, with three 18-inch 
tubes; also four wr t-iron supply tanks, each 13 feet by 5 feet, 
and 3 feet deep.— Further particulars of the Auctioneer, 10, Chester- 
field-street, King’s Croas, W.C. 








in building sites; also a valuable Mercantile Property, 
Enown os the ne ang Lime aud Chaik Works, with and 
way co: 


Seen most suvstantial Soneetion 

owu grounds, which are a timbered and 
shrubs, and ve and charming 
scenery on the Essex and Tovmik banks of the river 
mansion contains tion as a family residence, and 
ata convenient distance are exvelleat carriage house 
offices, pn mye barn, and emali farmery, with a well-stocked 
kitchen-garden and ,» gardener’s cottage and 


tenances, uhe waole extending over about 54 acres. 
ee en ee a eee —— 
ties, extending over nearly 10 acres, with important 
the 1 two main roads, at the priucipal eutravces to the no go 
borough of Sudbury, and within two miuutes’ walk of the rail 








WOODSTOCK.— To Wheelwrights, Coach Makers, Buiid 
—— — The otto ate Me Bp emg Bae Rtock-in Trade, bm 
Effects of t r. BE 
SOLD by AUCTION, lamin heats 


ESSRS. JONAS PAXTON & GEORGE 


CASTLE, on the PREMISES, at aero on MONDAY, 
JUNE 18th. 1866, at ELEVEN o'clock. ponctuall, of 
ash, and elm plank of various thicknesses ; shaft, reve, «nd guide 
plank ; coach and wagon spokes, stocks, bolsters, axle-cases ; oa! 
asb, and elm halves ; 3 felloe , quartering, prepared wagon 
weather boarding, elm boards, blacksmith hee bellows, anvil, vice, 
tools, &c, The Auctioneers can with oman recommend the 


ournal and 
Chronicle ” Office, Oxford ; + Querdian  Offioe Ben Banbury ; or of the 


Auctioneers, Bicester, Oxon. 


“about ‘ight actos and a balf beaut Building Land, containing 
al acres and a f, beautifully situate opposite The 
Limes, and near the Alexandra Park. i 


ESSRS. NORTON, TRIST, & CO. 


have received 
LONDON TAVERN, Ley pee in th 
on FRIDAY, JUNE 22, at ONE precisely, 
FREBHOLD BUILDING. LAN D, most beautifully situate on the 
summit of Muswell- won very favourite and bea'thy locality, within | 
three minutes’ walk of the Alexandra-park, = St. James’s Church | 
and the intended station on the Fdgware, Highgate, and King’s | 
cross Railway, now in course of construction, within about six | 
3 les of the metropolis. It consist. of ab. ut acres anda half 
of very valuable Jand, commanding a dey oe bey of the 
surrounding picturesque country, and abut: 
to Highgate, and also to St. J»1es’s-lane, to w ich ft hes front 
about 1,460 nd ee avaiiable for building operations, 
d particu'ars, with plans, bad of peg DIGBY 
& SHARP, Solicitors. 13, ote rece Lombard-street ; Railway 
Highgate; at tha London 
Tavern ; and of Messrs. woRTOM, TRI TRIST, & Ov. 63, Old Broad-street, 
Royal Exchange, E.C. 
RAMSGATE —Valuable saree Bulla Land, close to the Town 
a ee way, containing abo ut 


\T ESSRS. NORTON, TRIST, & £0. have 


ss instructions to offer f or SALE, at the LONDON 
TAVERN, » in the city of London, on FRIVAY, 
the 22nd of PsUNe (unless previously dispored of by Private Con- 
tract), valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, situate at a 
ys to the South-Eastern Railway Station, and Meg = ee on 
of the Steam flour Mill C It 
eet — frontage o of 1,155 feet to the. 2 igh ow 
Margate, admirably 
numerous es oa presenting a — epee tpn 
succesful building operations, houses beiog much in request in 
the neighbourhood.— Particulars may be bad of Messrs, GREGORY & 
RUWCLIFFES, Solicitors, 1, Bedford-row, W C, ; Messrs, LYON. NEW- 
MAN, & LYON, Solicitors, 7, King’s tench-walk, Temple, and Yeovil, 














— Romerset ; som Bs DANIEL sa icitora, : — 
‘DS Surveyors ; a’ Margate ; at 
ON, FRIST, & OO. 62, Old 


the London Tavern ; ; and of Mesers. NORTON, 
Broad-street, Royal E ‘Exchange. 





In the choice and favourite neighbourhood of ‘A capi- 


Roehampton.—. 
tal Mansion, ee situate, with extensive se — 
 segperna ere oC acres, freehold Sn 
ae Seton of 18 acres, free! os iy 
ate the residence y Vassall W. 


te-s! 
o’clock, 
®REEHOLD PROPERTY, known as 
situate in Patney-park: Roeh 
valuable frontage of upwards 
residences of Baron Hambrv’, the late Viscount Clifden, aad others ; 
one of the chuicest locali 


Waterloo-place, Pall-ma'l, 8.W. 


In the Parish of Merton, poe gael om Freehold Estate, con- 
ee 
aa 


ESSRS. DANIEL 
OAKLEY are instructed to prepare for SALE by AUCTION, 
in the ensuing summer Private 
Contract, for which 
a knowa as 











» | being capable of unlimited extension ; 
odation land in tne pone eee 


ea 
latter property is at present hel: 
therein will cease at Michaelmas next, w! posession will 
and avy man with mederace capital may confiden’ 
upon atthe a handsome ineume epg ae risk, the — 


several valuable F: 
of Assiugton, Chilton, and and 


Se | 
fae pe he! my with conditions of sale, may be obtained at 
the Office of ROBERT 1B. STRUMAN, faq, dollaltor, Sudbury andof 


the Auctioneers, Castle Hedingham, and Sudbury, 
JUNIOR CARLTON CLUB, SR ey Portion of the 
Building Materials 


ng tuciear:the yround, 2 
ESSRs. GLAS(ER & SONS are in- 
structed to SELL by AUUTION, on the ———- on 
TUKSDAY, JUNE 19th, at TWELVE for ONE, the 
and valuable BU{LDiNG MATKEKIALS and FITTINGS 
newly-buiit Houses, Nos. 30 and 31, Pall-mall, aud 24, Ss. James's 
square, comprising about 500,000 capi.al eteck brick», countess- 





itt 





timber ia roofs, fluors, &c. dours, plave-glacs sashes and frames, capi! 
stone 8 , iron ba: uster. aud manugauy handrails, stone coping 
—- paving, statuary marble chimuey-picoes, register and other 
&c. lead gutters, cisterns, and pipes, gas and. other 
| Sietimgs and tixtures, On view day p.<ior aud morning of sale; and 
' catal gues had of D, BRANDUN, . 24, Berkeley-square ; Messrs, 
on Premises; 


TROLLOPH, Halkin-street Wes est, ve-square ; on the 
a.d at the Ottices of the Auctiouecrs, 41, ‘Cuaring-cross, 8.W. 








Just published, in one large volume, doublé.feap. price @. 4s, illus 
trated by Woodcuts, and a Series of lates engraved from 
Drewings prepared sxpresly for this W by the most eminent 


YHIPBU SUILDIN G, Theoretical and Practical. 
B7 ISAAC WATTS, Eq. 0.8. late Chief Constructor to 
yal Navy; Vice-President of the Iusticution of Naval Archi- 
W. J. M. RANKINE, Esq. C.E. LL D. Fellow of a owe Societe 
ot London and me pen he 3 je Member of 1 of the 


Institution of Naval 
FR&DERICK K. yt ia, Department of the Comptroller of 
the Koyal Navy; Member of the Fe of Naval Archi- 


tects, 
AMES sia: Esq. Shipbuilder and Marine _— 
J. ROBERT N. ip pS ae Bente 5 


Glasgow ; President of the Institution ; 
Member of the Iustitution of Naval Architects, &. 


ig 





eas 





bster, deceased, 
ESSRs. “DANIEL “SMITH, SON, &! 


SMITH, SON, Ar ‘Painters’ 


With Contributions by emiueut Practical Shipbuilders. 
Corresponding and General Kditoc, W. J. a ee, 
Ck LLD. F.R.338.L.&E, Profesor vit Engineering 


Speed, and 
seen enon of ee or, Modelling, Draw- 
Third, ials as applied to Shipbuilding. 
Fourth.—Practical ma 
an a 


Bereuih~Uuipoaai —- 
aa or 
—— oper one 22, —— “row. 


Q m~ 








OME f ACCOUNT T of t the to MEDI AV AL 
ORGAN CASE still existing at OLD BADNOR, SOUTH 
WALES. With an appendix, containing Fifwen Etchings, illustra- 


tive of the constructiun uf Gotnic Organs. 
By FR&VERICK HEAT. SOTTON, M.A. Vicar of 


London : masenane # tea y. Stamford : LANGLEY, 


A Parochial 
MAS Mu!) ——_ 
nip tetas en with cousidersble skill amd patience, and its 
statements are based on the very highest attainable legal and statis- 
govomraecaeiae 


6d. cloth, 
ILAPIDATIONS St their Nature and the 
Principles of Assessment sucviuctiy Demonstrated. 
@ suttasieus renal Iitue volume, has done much to illa- 
aeneeeee obscure department in theiaoours of the surveyor.” — 
* ‘London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
FIN# ARTs EXHISITIUNs Of THK SEASON, 


Dy eee —The JUNE number 


tain LINE “NGRAVINGS after A. Elmore’s 
im (orien me ry "5 : 





CLUE t to RAILWAY “COMPENSA- 


TION, y Value of Estates, and Assessment, 
THY Ruls, 





ate a 
aug VIRTUE & CO. %6, Ivy iane, 
aah ON wy 
In 1 
ARDEN "ARCHITECTURE and LAND- 
BDENING; il/ustrating 4 
mt Sa it‘ namara ot Lndinpe Goong 
t& 
HN ARTHUR HUGHES. 
London: oNewans, GREEN, ae 


i. 





and Architects’ Journal, a 
angen: Publobed by the Autner, 480, Hampetend-coed, 1.7. 
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HE DICTIONARY of ARCHITECTURE. 


Five Volames of this work are now completed, Three being 
Text, and Two being Iliustrations. : 

The Dictionary can now be obtained COMPLETE from its com- 
mencement ; but the stock being limited, subscribers are requested to 
perfect their eets without delay. 

New Subscribers may arrange for the gradual payment of subserip- 
tions accrued for past years, All applications shouid be made to 


ARTHUR CATES, Hon. Ser, 
Ta, Whitehall-yard, 8.W. 





NICHOLAS LAKE, 
RCHITECT and consulting SURVEYOR. 


Bills of quantities accurately prepared, works measured up, 
builders’ accounts adjusted. Railway compensation claims arranged. 
OFFICES, 1, ADELAIDE PLACER, LONDON BRIDGE, EC. 








TO ARCHITECTS. - 
y ~ ” 
ERSPECTIVES DRAWN and 
c COLOURED, in a superior manner, and COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS PREPARED, from rough sketches or otherwise.— Apply 
to G. R. G. 30, Guilford-street, W.C. late of 43, Bedford-row. 


TO ARCHITECTS 





\ ANTED, a FOREMAN of BRICK- 


LAYERS of active habits, References must be unexcep- 
tionable.—Addreas, B. & R. 84, Worship-street, Finsbury, E.C. 


TO HOUSE PAINTERS. 


JANTED, FIVE or SIX sober and re 

spectable MEN, immediately, for a country firm, six miles 

from Town, for a permanency, if suitable. Wages, 27s. per week, and 

one o’clock on Saturdaye. None but good workmen need apply to 
T. MARSHALL, 3, Bridge-terrace, New Brentford, Middlesex. 








. y a] 
{7 ANTED, a Practical Workman as F ORE- 
MAN in a SMITH’S, BELL-HANGING, and GAS-FITTING 
ESTABLI+ HMENT, capable of taking orders from architects, &c, 
to superintend the business in absence of principal, and to set out 
work for the men.—Address, 714, at the Office of “The Builder, 
stating salary required and reference as to ability, &c. 


7 ANTED, on the Ist of July, an experienced 

/ CLERK of WORKS, to take the management of a large 
house in Shropshire, partly erected. First-rate testimonials required 
Salary 32. per week.—Apply by letter in the first place, to A. B. C. 
care of J. 8 Paul, 48, Wilmington-square, W.C. 


A7ANTED, a Young Man who thoroughly 


understands GEOMETRICAL DRAWING.—Apply to Messrs. 











ERSPECTIVE VIEWS of BUILDINGS 

for Competitive or other purposes tinted, or highly coloured, in | 

a first-class manner, and on moderste terms, by an Artist of great | 
experience in this Branch of Art.—Address, ARTIST, 8, Bessborough- | 
street, Pimlico, London, 8.W. 





; 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
\TT r arr ane eae 
QUANTITY SURVEYOR and MEA-| 
SURER is willing to negotiate with Architects for Taking off 
Quantities, Measuring up Extras and Omissions upon Contracts, 
Writing Specifications, &c.—Address, SURVEYOR, 8, St. David's- 
terrace, Brockley-road, New-croas, 8. E. 


y “4 +O 
i" R. WILLIAM CANSDELL, ARCHLI-| 
TECTURAL ARTIST, prepares for the Profession— | 
Academy Pictures, | Landscape Views, 
Competition Designs, | Interiors, 
And Artistic Work in Oil or Water-colour. 
24, Winchester-street, 8.W. 





ARTNERSHIP WANTED.—A Gentle- 


man of experience in business, and with good connrexions, 
wishes to INVEST a CAPITAL of frem 5 0001. to 7,0001, immediately 
available, in a share of some well-established manufacturing busi- 
ness, in which he could take charge of the books, accounts, and 
money matters. The iron or metal trade would be preferred.— 
Adéress,owith full particulars, to E. E. R. care of Messrs. Brown & 








Standfast.. Advertising Agents, Little George-street, Westminster 
Abbey, 8.7 
TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 
ARTNER WANTED in an OLD- 


ESTABLISHED BUSINESS, where, with increase of capital, 
the trade may be greatly extended —Apply to Mr. NUNNELEY, 
Accountant, 24, Market-street, Leicester 


+ y * ° — : 
ARTNER WANTED, with 1,500/7. in a 
Granite Quarry. Minimum profits, 20 per cent.—For part 
culars apply to A. T. care of Mr. W. E. Life, Advertising Agent, John 
Dalton-street, Manchester. 


’ 7 Ty 7 Na 
QEW ER VENTILATION.—DETAIL 
= DRAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system of 
SEWER VENTILATION will be supplied to Engineers and Archi- 
tects, on application to EDWARD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay 
and Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfield. 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
> WRIT ° ° . 
N ARCHITECT, with large Practice in 
the Midland Counties, has a VACANCY fir an INDOOR 
PUPIL, who must be «a good draughtsman and have a taste for the 
profezsion.— Address, 341, Office of “ The Builder.” 


sh ‘TTR +> 
OROUGH of SUNDERLAND. — 
ASSISTANT SURVEYOR WANTED.—WANTED, by the 
Corporation of Sunderland a competent peracn to act as ASSISTANT 
SURVEYOR, who will be required to devote bis whole time to the 
duties of the Office. Salary, +0. per annum. Particu'ars as to the 
duties, &c. may be obtained on application (personal or written) at 
the Office of the Surveyor, Evst Cross-street, Sunde land. Applica- 
tions and testimonials as to character and ability must be sent to the 
Town Clerk's Office, Sunderland, endorsed “ Application for Aasistant 
Surveyorship,” om or before SATURDAY, the 16th day of JUNE, 








1866. WM. SNOWBALL, Town Clerk. 
. TO HOUSE PAINTERS. | 
OOD and Steady WORKMEN §are 


WANTED immediately.—Apply to J, LUKER, Theale, near 
Reading. 


ANTED, ina Surveyor and Land Agent’s 





Office in the country, a Young Man, about 22 years of age, | 


who can SURVEY and KEKrv ACCOUNTS well, and has filled a 


similar rituation before.— Address, stating salary required and enclos- | 
| or country, by the Adverti-er, who has had comiderable experience, 


ing testimouials, to 8. A. W. Office of “ Tne Builder.” 


ANTED, a good FIGURE DRAUGHTS- 
MAN.— Apply to Messrs. 
Glass Stainer-, Edinourgb. 








O LIME-WHARF CLERKS. 


| and salary required, to A. B.C. 8, Portman-street, Portman square. 


| country work preferred. 


at pico 


| Grinstead, Sussex, 


JAMES BALLANTINE & SON, | 


LAVERS & BARRAUD, Endell-street, Bloomsbury. 


WANTED. by an Architect and Surveyor, 


an experienced ASSISTANT.—Apply by letter, stating »ge 








ANTED, for a constancy, a good Plumber 

and Ga*fitter, or Three-branch Hand. One ac-ustomed to 
Must be thoroughly competent in all the 
branches, and of good character.—Apply by letier, or otherwise, 
stating wages, &c, to Mr, C. STAPLEY, Plumber, &c. New Wimbie- 
don, 8. 





TO CIVIL ENGINRBERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


TO PLUMBERS OR BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TiON, as IMPROVER to PLUMBING. Six years’ good 
character from his last situation; now about leaving.— Address 
T. B. 3, Hereford-street, Mai ylebone-road, , 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK. Quick at accousts, a good draughtsman, and wel] 
used to a Builder's office. Unexceptionable references and testimo. 
nials from previous eroployers, — Address, DELTA, 8, Bird-street, 
Lambeth. 





TO BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by an experienced Man, a 

SITUATION, as WORKING FOREMAN. Is a good work- 
man in stairs, boxing shutters, shop frovt-, and the general work of 
the building. No objection to take charge of a job.—Address, T, 1, 
15, Hanover-square, Kenni gton-park, 8 


WANTED, a JOB, by a first-class STAIR- 
CASE HAND, either by day or piecework, or as WORKING 
FOREMAN, either io town or country.—Addres, W. B. Mr, Hercus, 
1, Thomas-strcet, Burdett-road, Limehouse, E.C, 
TU ARCHITECTS. 
\ ANTED, by a practical Man, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WOKKS. Joiner by trade, 
First-class references.—Address, W. X. 3, Woodland-terrace, Union 
square, Brunswick-street, 8.E. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, 


can fill up time in Painting or Le eer ey Good 
references.— Address, B. 159, Albapy-street, Regeut’s-park, N. W. 














TO BUILDERS AND DF®CORATORS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER to the Writing, Graining, &c, Not to 
the general trade. — Address, Mr. T. MARTIN, Whipps Cross, 
Walthamstow, E«ex. 








ANTED, in Bombay, a thoroughly expe- 
rienced CIVIL ENGINEER, who understands surveying and 
| veHing, and the construction of water-works and irrigation works, 
None but experienced gentlemen need apply. All applications will be | 
replied to. Refe ences required. Salary, 4001 for the first year, and 
500. for the second. Also, a first class ARCHITECTURAL A®SIST- | 
ANT, accuston ed to highly-finished perspectives, to designing, taking 
out quantities, and preparing estimates. Salary. 3001. for the first 
year, and 4002. for the scond—Appy to HASTINGS & CO. Civil | 
Engineers, Bombay. 








\ 7ANTED, a GENERAL CLERK. Must 

be a good dranghtaman, also understand keeping prime cost. 
Salary according to qnalifications—Apply te BRYCESON BROS. 
Organ Factory, Brook-street, Euston-road, N.W. 


WANTED, in the Office of a large Builder | 


and Contractor in the South of England,a YOUNG GEN- | 
TLEMAN of good education, who may be desirous of acquiring & 
knowledge of estimating and carrying out extensive works. He 
would have to pay a premiom of 1001. and be bound uuder an sgree- 
ment to serve for a term of at least three years, at a small salary.— 
Address, R. D. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


\ J ANTED, immediately, fora JOB in the 
country, TWO good PAVIORS, to EQUARE and LAY a 


large quantity of York Stone Faving and Channelling. Will be Let 
work.— Apply, post-paid, to Mr. E. 0. WILLIAMS, Builder, 








Luton. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
, ~ - 
W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
SHOP or GENERAL FORFMAN. Age 39. Good testimo- 


nia’s — Address, J. M. No. 4, Albion-road, Morning lane, Hackney. 





ANTED, by a Youth, who can trace and 


write well, a PITUATION in an Architect's Oilice.— Address, 
C. B. 28, Berwick-street, Pimlico. 








TO CONTRACT: «3, BUILDERS, &c. j 
7 . Sa m - my ~~ | 
\ ANTED,a SITUATION as FOREMAN 
of WORKS, in the Smith's, Gas, Hot-water, Steam, Bell, 
Bath, and Brass Works, &c. First-class references as to capability.— 
Address, G. R. Post-office, Watling-street, E.C. | 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHER’. 
rE ED sTTTT | 
Was TED, a SITUATION, by a Young’ 
Man, aged 20, who has a good knowledge of drawing. Can 
trace and copy plans neatly, aud is a good penman.— Address, D, I. 
Post-office, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 


— | 
j 





} 

TO BUILDERS, BELLHANGERS, GASFITTERS, &c. } 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

"ION in the above. Country preferred —Adiress, Y. Z. 57, | 

Eheprerton-terrace, Islington. | 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
V ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS, or BUILDER’S ASSISTANT, in Town | 


aud can give good reference, Age 34.— Address, A. B. Post-office, East 








‘0 CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS, 


T 
| ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


Gentleman, who has bad considerable experievce on railway 
and other works, including iron constructions, Js a good draughts- 


T 
ANTED, a CLEKK, used to the business, | man, knows levelling, setting out works, &c. and is acquainted with 


if with a connexion preferred.—Addres*, stating salary, to | 


Mr. HIRST, 198, Copenhagen-street, Islington, 





WANTED immediately, a FOREMAN to 
TAKE CHARGE of a BRICK and 8TONE GOTHIC JOB. 
Must be thoroughly competent to superintend all the braucbes of th: 
trade.— Apply, stating references, age, and wages required, ;to H 
LOVATTI, Builder, Wolverbampton. 





TONE MASONS. 


To 8 
ANTED, a FOREMAN who has bees 


ured to Sea Works.—Apply, stating experience and salary 
xpected, to Messrs, 8. & T, CRAWSHAW, Bridlington - quay, 
orkshire. 





a TO MASONS 
ANTED, TWENTY good WORKMEN. 
Apply to the FOREMAN, Rayuham Church, Fakenham 
Norfolk. Wages, 6d. per hour. 





TO GENERAL SMITHS. 
ANTED, immediately, by a Builder, a 
WORKING FOREMAN of SMITHS, one who u: dc retands 
Gasfitting and Belibanging wiil be p eferred. Liberal wages will be 
given toa man that thoroughly | understands his business, and can be 
aetaig recommended.— Address, J. D. Post-cfiice, Teddington, Middle 
Be 





+ Au 
AN TE D, by a London Builder a 
thoroughly efficient FSTIMATING, MEASURING 
: ; i NG, RASUKING, and 
GENERAL OFFICE CLERK. None but fully cumpetent ps Roan 
apd holding good references wi!] be treated with.— Address, with 
age, talary, and al! partic ulars, to 721, Office of “ The Builder.” 





. : TO GILDERS. 
ANTED, immediately, for a constancy, a 


first-rate GILDER, Must fill up his time with painti 
) u 
required —Apply to WM. & GEO. BOY EK, Decorators, &c. ieee. ‘ 


the cuties of a contractor’s office. Speaka five different lancuages, 
| and accustomed to a tropical climate,— Address, L. V. 46, Halliford- 
| Street, New North-road, Islington, N. 


Wa NTED, by the Advertiser, a Joiner, aged 

33, an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL HAND, or to Take 
Work by the Piece, or to do < Anes on an Estate.—Addiess, J H. 60 
Pembroke-r. ad, Kensington, W. ‘ 








TO PLUMBERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 
J ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 20, a 
permanent SITU A31 'N, #3 JOBING PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
GLAZIER, &c.— Address, A. 1, Mount Pleasant, W.C, 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 23, a 
SITUATION as CLERK or TIMEKEEPER. Has had six 

years’ experience in the office ofa Builder. Good references,—Address 

Y. Z. 9, Orduance-road, 8t. John's Wood, 8. W. : 


ANTED, by a PLUMBER, a SITUA- 
TION. No objection to fill up his time with painting or plain 


zine work.— Address, N. L. care of Mr. T, Wils ° 
eemniear 5 on, 41, Nutford-place, 








\ ANTED, by an energetic Man, a Joiner 
’ by trade, an ENGAGKLMENT as BUILDER'S FOREMAN in 
= Shop, or Set i Lead of a Job. Town or country. Good 
referenc> and testimcnials —Address, stating terms and t 

J. B. 4, Martiett's-court, Bow-street, Covent Garden eunieaes 





| Good references. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. os 
Naa ak Pa ‘ 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
SHOP FOREMAN, or to Take the entire Charge of a Job, 
or as Clerk of Works. Good reference:.—Address, GEO, SPEEBCHLY, 
2, Spring Gardens-crescent, Spalding. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT with a 


Builder or Sarveyor; is thoroughly acquainted with 





| builders’ book keeping, a rapid aod correct accountant, can measure, 


take off quantities, prepare drawings aud specificasions, and assist at 
estimating. Could take the management of a jobbing, decorating, or 
country business; many years’ experieuce with Leudou firms. 
Age, 29.—E. A. 85, Arlington-street, Is! ington. 








TO IRONMONGERS, BUILD®RS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING 

FOREMAN of fmith, Gasfitting, and Bellnanging, Range, 

Rath, S:eam, and Hotwater Work. First-class references can le 
given.—Address, J. 8. 231, Hampstead-roai, NW. 


TO BUILDERS. 
1 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
SHOP or YARD FOREMAN, by a thoroughly Pract.cal 
Man. Good references can be given.—Addreas, J. IFE, 8, Alma-road, 
Highgate-hill, N. 
TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SUGVEYORS, 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in either 
of the above Offices. Can survey, level, & and is a good 


draughtsman. Good reference given.—Address, F. T. N. 4, Peamore- 
terrace, Exeter. 














To BUILDERS. " 
ANTED, by a Practical Man, a SITUA- 
TION in a Builder’s Office to KEEP BOOKS, look after men, 
and fill up time at bench, if required. Good reference from last 


| em vloyer.— Address, B. 19, Well-street, City. 





\ JANTED, by an experienced Man, an 
ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER of SAW MILLS, or other- 
wise.— Address, J. N. Post-otfice, Bolton. 





TO BUILDERS. 
> y 
W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Take the Charge of a Job. 
Joiner by trade.— Address, Y. Z. 2, Clarence-gardens, Regent's Park. 


7 
ANTED, by a competent Young Man, a 
BITUATION as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and ZIN 
WORKER. Town or country.—Address, K. J. 13, Little Cullege- 
street, Westminster. 


\) ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 34, a 
permanent SITUATION as PLUIMBER and GASFIITER., 

Has had good experieace in Town and country, at new aud jobbing 
work. Good reference if required.— Address, E. H. 9, Artillery-place, 


Artillery-street, Bermondsey, 8.E. 
> By 
\ AN TED, by a respectable practical 
PLUMBER, Gas and Hot-water Firter, Zinc Worker, &c. & 
constant SITUATION, or to Take Charge of a Job. Is «xperienced io 
all branches,— Address, PLUMBER, 69, Napier-street, Hoxton, N. 
7 . 
\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, PAPER- 
HANGING and DECORATING. Used to first-class work. 
Town or c.untry. Can fill up time at gildivg if required.~—Address, 


EB. W. No. 45, Union-strest, Middlesex Hospital. 
\ ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

SITUATION as IMPROVER at the Painting and Decorating 
Business, Useful at sketching and drawing.— Address, J. P. No. 32 
Queen street, Bromptou-road, W. 


TO MASONS. BUL:LDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22, a 
BITUATION as CLERK, &c. Five yea.s’ experience in a 
mason’s and contractor's office. Could take the management of & 
wharf or depot. Highest refercences.—Address, ALFRED, 13, Wharf, 
South Wharf-road, Paddington. 


TO SURVEYORS AND BULLDERS. 
»T" r 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man well acquainted with the duties of the above offices. 
Has a general knowledge of building, drawing, measuring up, aod 
estimating works, taking off quantities, &, Ten years’ referevces in 
town —Address, A. B. 63, Hatfield-street, Stamford-street, 8. 


TO BUILDERS. . 
ANTED, a SITUATION as OUT- 
DOOR FOREMAN, the Advertiser having Just completed ap 
engagement witn a large City Firm.—Address, T. B, 6, Broadwsy, 
Ladgate-bill, E.C, 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 





TO DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, &c. 

















TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c., 


Ww, NTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as first-class PLUMBER. Piece work or otherwise. — 
Address, A. 0. F. 3, Christiana-place, Victoris-road, Peckham, 8K. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


ASSISTANT to the above.—Address, C, D. care of Mr, 
Post-Office, Camden-road, Camden- town. a 














W ANTED, by a good Plumber, a SITUA- 


TION or JOB.—8, P. 7, Walbrook-place, Kast-road, Hoxton. 








TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK ; is a fair draughtsman, and conversant 
with the general routine of a Builder's office.—A. Z. 3, St, James’s- 
cottages, bt. James’s-road, Holloway. 
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